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Surprizing Eſcape. 


A Narrarivs founded on true Facts. 


CONTAINING 


A Series of remarkable EVENTS, dur- 
ing a late very extraordinary ADVEN+ 
TURE, from the Projection, to its Appea- 
rance in the North, and total Defeat. 


| INTERSPERS'D 
With ſeveral curious and authentic Particulars 
the Public has hitherto been nnacquainted with, and 
wrote without Prejudice or Partiality : taken from 
the Journals of two Perſons principally concerned 
in the whole Tranſaction. 


WIT H 
Some Rx MARK Ss on a Romance called Aſcanins ; 12 
ſhewing the Author thereof very deſective in his Mate» 
rials, and Candour in the Relation. 
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Surprizing Eſcape. 


Lf HEN I firlt read the pamphlet, which 
TAS had ſuch a prodigious run, under the 


2 ſory manner, having before been tired 
Sy With, almoſt, daily accounts of the 
young adventurer's travels and hard- 

ſhips, after the battle of Culloden. | 


Though I could not but be affected by the rapidi- 


ty with which he proceeded, at his firſt ſetting out; 


yet, when 1 found all his hopes blaſted by a total de- 
feat, which put an end to my alarms, I muſt acknows 
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ledge, notwithſtanding I am well known to be a zen · 

lous friend to the preſent happy eſtabliſhment, that I 

both admired and pitied the unfortunate youth, nay, 

wiſhed him ſafe on the continent, as did many others, 

who would be among the foremoſt to prevent his re- 

turn, It was with indignation I obſerved the news- 
writers affronting a brave and generous people, by 
thinking low and ſcurrilous invectives againſt the 
perſon of the wanderer, was a method to gain their 
favour. I don't know what effe& this might have 
on the dregs of the people, but I am witneſs, that 
ſuch papers have been treated, with viſible contempt, 
by many of thoſe gallant officers, who contributed to 
his entire overthrow. 


I fay I ran over the pamphlet careleſly enough, 
looking upon it as calculated to get a penny, without 
other view; and thought it, by the turgid ſtile, the 
perſormance of a certain female author, till I had 
gone through the whole; but then, as I found it 
contained no nut, I altered my opinion, and throw- 
ing it aſide, troubled my head about neither the 
work, nor the author, till I read in the news, that 
the bookſeller of it was taken up, This awakened 
my curioſity to give it a ſecond, and more attentive 
reading, to diſcover what there was in it could poſli- 
bly give the government offence : but this, I own, 
was more than I could do; for, on the contrary, if 
vilifying the unfortunate youth, deſerves a reward, 
he has a juſter claim to it than the moſt ſcurrilous 
of the news- writers. I am really apt to think, the 
bookſeller informed againſt himſelf, that he might 
be taken up, as all the public papers would, by that 
method, advertiſe his work for nothing; which, by 
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BY, 
raiſing people's curioſity, might carry of another edi- 
tion: and, that a warrant was granted, on the 
ſtrength of that information, without examining the 
pamphlet, which is a very wretched, inconſiſtant 
compoſition, 


I was ſpeaking of it to a gentleman, who was of 
my opinion, and he attributed the ſucceſs it had to 
the title F/canivs. I think the author might, with 
greater propriety, have given his adventurer the 
name of Bellerophontes, conſidering the ſmall ſuccour 
the French gave him. It is poſlible they did not de- 
lign his deſtruction, as Tobates did that of the prince 
of Ephyra, which, however, when I reflect how far 
forward that nation looks, I ſhould be loth to ſwear ; 
but it is certain, they ſent him to encounter as great 
dangers, and, I believe, were little concerned what 
became of him, as their views never extend beyond 
their own intereſts: wherefore we may more proper- 
ly apply to him the proverb, and ſay, 


Bellerophontis [iteras attuliſſet, 


than the author of 4/canius can draw a parallel, from 


what we have learnt of that Trojan prince, whoſe 


name he has given him. They are not alike in any 
one particular, as I remember, and conſequently he 
Has been guilty of an abſurdity in. the choice of his 
name. But let us examine this unlucky ſtumble at 
the threſhold, a little cloſely, Aſcanius was the only 
ſon of AEneas, 


Omnis in Aſcanio cari ſtat cura parentis, 
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( 6 ) 
and AEneas was a Trojan prince, who is ſaid to have 
betrayed his country ro the Graecians, tho' Vi gil, 
who deduces the origin of the Romans from theſe (at 
beſt) fugitive Trojans, gives him a character anſwer- 
able to the vanity of his own nation. 


Arma amens capio, nec ſat rationis in armis : 


* Sed glomerare nanum bello, et concurrere in arcem, 


cum ſociis, ardent animi, Furor iraque mentem 
Praeccipit ant, pulchrumque mori ſuccurrit in armis. 


Our author's young adventurer is not the only ſon 
of his father ; and this latter, far from being a traitor 
when exil'd, or permitted, in reward of his treache- 


ry, to leave his country, was driven out of it, long 


before he had the uſe of reaſon, while, conſequent- 
ly, he was incapable of doing good or harm, Thus 
far there is a wide difference, 


Again, Aſeamus followed his father, who was ſeek- 
ing. out a ſettlement for him: The young adventur- 


er, on the contrary, is himſelf at the head of his par- 


ty, endeavouring to regain a ſettlement for his fa- 
ther. The one might flatter himſelf with a happy iſ- 
ſue, after his father's foretold long and irkſome wan- 
derings ; ; | 


| Longa libi exilia et vaſtum maris aequor arandum, 


as he had a promiſe from heaven; but the other had 
but little reaſon to hope the ſame from the bona fide 
of France, of which experience convinced him. The 
one had no hereditary claim to what he obtained, 
and the other has been taught to believe he had, to 
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what he endeavoured to recover. But this is ſuffici- 
ent to prove the author made a very injudicious choice 


in that of his adventurer's name. This is not the 


only miſtake in even his title page, in which he tells 
us, his True hiſtory is a tranſlation from a manuſcript, 
privately handed about at the court of Verſailles, I 
would fain know a reaſon for this caution. However 
terrible our meſſengers may be to poor grumbling 
ſcriblers, I am apt to think that the ceurt of Verſail- 
les is under no apprehenſions of dangers from thoſe 
worthy gentlemen, It is ridiculous to imagine, they 
who formed and ſupported the diverſion here, ſhould 
be thus upon their guard in a narrative of its miſ- 
carriage, when, I am fully perſuaded, they never in- 
tended it ſhould have any other iſſue ; and therefore 
none at the court, for any fear of offence to the king 
or miniſtry of France, would be cautious of publiſh- 
ing a miſcarriage which they muſt have foreſeen. But 
theſe errors may be more readily paſſed by than the 


choice of his motto, which muſt neceſlarily give of- 
fence to a chriſtian, who will be apt to think it little 
ſhort of blaſphemy, But to proceed to the work 


itlelſ. 


The author ſets out with a florid common place 
ſoliloque; after which he prudently precautions his 
readers not to be over - curious in their enquiries ; 


and tells them, in heroics, from whence he derives his 
commiſſion, by whoſe authority he takes upon him 


the mournful taſk, and how he learnt the ſad parti- 
culars, are ſecrets, which time only, or ſome event 
yet hid in her dark womb (that is, I ſuppoſe, the 


dark womb of ſome event) will reveal, but he may 
of, The tile is indeed captivating : it is in the true 


Th 
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modern ſublime of romance, which it is well known 
ſoars to the higher pitch, as it is leſs clogged with 
ſenſe or grammar, 


Though I muſt admire the quaint diftion of this 
author, yet I cannot entirely depend on his veracity, 
when he tells us, that he preſents his readers with 
the naked-truth, undiſguiſed by the leaſt garment bor- 
rowed from the plenteous wardrobe of fiction. I am 
apt indeed to believe, if the truth is naked, that ſhe 
is not cloathed or diſguiſed with any garment; and 
poſſibly I may not be the only one of his readers, 
who are of the ſame opinion ; But the queſtion is, 
whether he preſents us truth, and nothing but the 
truth. This I ſhall endeavour to diſcover in a very 
ſhort examination of his work ; If he does, we muſt 
allow he has the gift of intuition ; ſince he can tell 
us, that Aſcanius felt in his mind à true preſage of 
his entire defeat ; and he muſt admit, that he him- 
{elf was either an ear-witneſs of their conſultations, 
and other diſcourſes among the rebels; that he has 
ſince correſponded with them in a very particular 
manner, ſince he repeats their very words, or that he 
took a ſtep to the plenteous wardrobe of fiction, to 
borrow a garment to cover the lady's nakedneſs, I 
ſhall tranſcribe the beginning of the firſt paragraph 
of his narrative part, 


e When Aſcanius (during the battle which he loſt 
near Inverneſt, in the highlands of Scotland, April 
16, 1746) law his men beginning to retreat before an - 
enemy they had hitherto vanquiſhed with. ſurpriſing 
eaſe and Facility, (theſe ſynonyma have a ſurpriſing 
beauty) he inſtantly felt in his mind a true preſage 


(9) 
of his entire defeat, with all that train of horrors; 
deſtruction, and ſlaughter, that enſued ; yet he kept 
the field, till he ſaw that all was irrecoverably loſt. His 
poſt was in a corps de reſerve behind the main body, 
which he quitted not till his horſe had been killed un- 
der him, and himſelf wounded in the hinder parts by 
2 carabine ſhot.” 


As nobody has yet been taken into cuſtody for vi- 
lifying the unfortunate tool of France, I dare ſay this 
Paragraph gave the g———t no offence ; though L 
think the deſcribing him, as the author does, an er- 
rant coward, who kept at as great a diſtance from 
danger as he poſlibly could, is derogating from that 
honour which our brave and victorious duke that day 
acquired, Gentlemen, who were in the battle, are 
far from giving this wanderer ſo undeſerved a cha- 
racter, and will tell you, the Scots attacked with 2 
fury near allied to madneſs; the wanderer's horſe 
was ſhot, and his groom killed by him as he mount- 
ed another, where the fight was hotteſt, and not 
when he fled and gave his purſuers an opportunity ta 
wound him in his hinder parts ; a Circumſtance, I fear, 
the author borrowed from the plenteous wardrobe of 
fiction, ſince, by the ſtricteſt enquiry, I cannot find 
any who ever heard it; and, in his own account, by 
taking no farther notice of this imaginary wound, 
either by its being dreſſed, occaſioning himany pain, 
or proving an impediment in his ſkulking, but on the 
contrary ſpeaking him an admirable foot-man, he gives 
us ground to think it an invention of his own. Who 
reads this paragraph muſt, however florid, think it 


ſomewhat like ſtabbing under the pretence of an gz 
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brace. Tis viſible he takes this for art, but it is alſo 


as apparent he has no pretence to it; he might have 


ſhewn more, had he gone no farther than inſinuating 
that the wanderer was not in danger, till all was loſt 
by the words during the battle, but he durit not com- 
plement his readers with penetration enough to diſ- 
cover his drift, and therefore is particular, that we 
may not miſtake his deſign. He has above given us 
the wanderer's thoughts; it would have been fatis- 
factory to his readers, had he told us, what ground 
he had to preſage that train of horrors, deſtruction, 
and ſlaughter, which, if we may judge of men by 
their actions, never had a place in his thoughts. No 
matter, the words are ſonorous, loſty, and depreci- 
ating the character of the undone wanderer, whoſe 
fears ſet before his eyes the moſt ſhocking ſcene of 
blood and deſolation, as in other places he makes 
them give wings to his flight. 


This idea he would give of the perſon whoſe war- 
derings he pretends to particularize, is another proof 
of his having very injudiciquſly given him the name 
of Aſcanius; and theſe fore-bodings of his young ad- 
venturer, whoſe reputation he is anxious to deſtroy, 
are very inconſiſtent with what he afterwards ſays of 
the D, and with his hardly being perſuaded 


of their being verified: but conſiſtency, we may ob- 


ſerve, is below the notice of ſo elegant a penman; for 
after having, more than once, ſhewn his young ad- 
yenturer a poor, diſpirited, irreſolute, timid creature, 


he afterwards makes him reſolute, undaunted, and the | 
only one unmov'd by the dangers of an impending . 


ſtorm, which he deſcribes in ſuch a pompous ſtile, 


that it approaches very near to what the French un- 
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derſtand by their Phebus," and we call bombaſt. H 


recovers himſelf, however, and allows him to act the 


hero but a little while : he ſings this minute, while 
death ſtares him in the face, and he is overjoyed 
when the king of terrors, by his getting ſafe aſhore, 
is withdrawn to a greater diſtance : this ſcene of joy 


is ſoon after changed, and the hero we find weeping 


like a child, and in ſuch a deſponding condition, that 
in hopes of ſaving his life, (which alſo was childiſh) 
he is for ſurrendering himſelf. But he has not yet 
flung dirt enough. To crown the character of his 
adventurer, he makes him undutifully reflect on that 
of his father, and valuing himſelf as a man of ſupe- 
rior fortitude, 


If this author, or our news-writers, think to make 
their court to the gallant officers of the army, by tel- 
ling them, as they have often repreſented the Scots 
and their chief, that they had to deal with a rabble 
only of old men and boys, the refuſe of jails, head- 
ed by a poor timid animal, they have certainly a ve- 
ry abſurd way of judging. I never heard that any 
body reap'd honour by beating a coward : and if bes» 
fore the defeat of the rebels, they thought ſuch a cha- 
racter would animate our troops, they betrayed a 
mean opinion of their courage. 


The truth is, the young adventurer behaved very 


different from the manner this writer makes him; far 


from being /adly diſpirited. faint, in confuſion, irte- 
ſolute, and with tears in his eyes; he is allowed, by 
his enemies, to have ſhewn great preſence of mind 


and reſolution, both in, and after, the battle; and it 
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1s evident, from the accounts of the hardſhips he went 
through, ſpecified in the public papers, that he could 
never have ſupported under them, had he been the 
poor deſponding wretch the author of A/c anius makes 
him, The Scots behaved like Scots, 1. e. with great 
bravery; and the Engliſh, like Engliſh, i. e. with ſtill 
greater. The Duke, by the diſpoſition of his army, 
ſhewed himſelf, young as he is, a great captain, and 
his being, as I may ſay, prodigal of life, by expoling 
himſelf wherever the danger was greateſt, was ſuch 
an example, as would inſpire a coward with reſoluti- 
on: and, I believe, ſo far contributed to the gaining 
the victory, that poſſibly, under any other generals 


if at all gained, it had not been equally complete 
nnd deciſive. 


A perſon who was in the battle, and an eye-wits 
neſs of his Royal Highneſs's behaviour, aſſured me: 
that no common ſoldier in bis army was more ex- 
poſed, and that he ſaw part of the Duke's hat carris 


ed away by a cannon-ball, The fame gentleman had | 


before been taken by the rebels, and gave me the fol- 
lowing character of their chief, viz, That he was bet- 
ter than ſix foot high; as ſtrait as a pike, as round 
as ah egg: and that he would run, leap, and fight, 
with any man in the highlands, That he did all 
that lay in his power to prevent the havock made 
by his followers, which heartily griev'd him, but 
that he wanted authority to reſtrain them, and his 
tnildeſt admonitions were anſwered by menaces to 
deſert him. My author, who is a man of veracity, 
was himſelf plundered, and almoſt rvined by the re- 


bels, who laid hold on this opportunity to ſatiate 
their revenge on ſuch, as they had before deem'd 
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their enemies; and as no 2 ſubject in the three 
kingdoms is more zealous for the preſent eſtabliſh» 
ment, and few were more ſerviceable, during the 
time of the rebellion, we may be allowed to givs 
him credit. 


Whether the enterprize of this wanderer was- as 
raſh as we once deemed it, lince his ſecretary has be- 
come an informer begins now to be doubted z but 
this I think muſt be allowed, that the profpe& of 
ſucceſs was far from being alluring enough to engage 
a coward to enter upon it, as fear is a great magni- 


fier of danger. No impartial man will deny the 


Scots the character of a brave people, as it muſt be- 
tray great ignorance; and yet I am of opinion, had 
that whole nation united in the ſupport of this wan 
derer's pretenſions, which was very far from the caſe; 
pay, had he, farther, had promiſes of aſſiſtance from 
England, yet had he been the puſillanimous creature 


he has been repreſented, he would never have made 


the attempt he did, which had a very ſenſible effect 
on public credit. He would have objected his father's 


former baffled hopes; the improbability of Scotland 


making a conqueſt of England, and the much greats 
er likelihood of that ancient kingdom being reduced 
to a province in revenge of the attempt. He would 
have treated all hopes built on the promiſes of the 
fickle Engliſh as chimerical, and ſhewn the impoſſi · 
bility of their being performed, (however fincere they 
might be) by the government ſecuring all whom they 
might have reaſon to ſuſpect in his intereſt, He would 
have argued from the averſion of the nation to pope» 


ry; from their fears of ruin by a wet ſpunge; from 


the power the government was inveſted with, and 
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4463 
the difference between a raw, and a well-diſciplin'd 
army, ſupported with a large train of artillery, with 
every other neceſſary, well paid, well fed, well cloath- 
ed, befriended, at leaſt in appearance, by the coun- 
try, and which, if defeated, would with eaſe and 


ſpeed be recruited ; and an army, fatigued with long 


"marches, in want of every thing, in an enemy's 
country, which, if once routed, their ſcattered re- 
mains muſt be cut to pieces by the peaſants; nay, by 
-even thoſe whom they might have reaſon to think 
| wiſhed them well, but who would ſacrifice them to 
their own ſafety: and the very perſons from whom 
they hoped to find ſuccour and aſſiſtance, might, to 
remove ſuſpicions, in effect, prove the more bloody 


* enemy of the two, 


Theſe obſtacles to the leaſt hopes of fucceſs, his 
fears would have ſuggeſted, on the ſuppoſition he 


could ſafely land, which, no doubt, they would have 


made appear an inſuperable difficulty, and an attempt 


x which muſt call his prudence in queſtion, conſider- 
ing the number of Engliſh ſhips, as well men of war 


as privateers : but ſuppoſing he ſhould have the good 


fortune to land, how, upon the ill ſucceſs of his af- 


fairs could a retreat be ſecured? and what he might 
expect, ſhould he fall into the hands of his enemies, 
by whom he Was already attainted, he could not but 
| foreſee, I don't pretend to have been of the wander- 


ers council, or to know what he thought, though the 


author of Aſcanius could tell us what his mind preſa- 
ged; but it is natural to believe, from what we have 
ſeen, that he apprehended none of theſe dangers, 


and, with a greater appearance of reaſon, we might 


eonclude, that his puſhing, with a handful of men, 


(15) 
into the heart of the kingdom, that he was rather to 
be taxed with temerity, than want of courage, did 
not his retreat ſpeak a cool and regular conduct? 
But indeed we can make no true judgment of this 
ſtep of the wanderer, as we are ignorant of the mo- 
tives which prevail'd on him to make it, notwith- 
ſtanding the oppoſition he might reaſonably have ex- 
pected from marſhal Wade's army, which, had he de- 
feated, ſuppoſing the beſt, mult have occaſioned the 
loſs of a great part of his own: but the badneſs of 
the weather, and the hardineſs of his highlanders, 
removing that obſtacle; he met with no moleſtation 
from thoſe troops. | 


Whoever is juſt enough to ſpeak of an enemy di. 
velted of prejudice, will allow virtues conſpicuous to 
the impartial ; conſider the birth of, and the notions 
in which, this gentleman was brought up, and putting 
himſelf in his caſe, will be far from vilifying him for 
an attempt to recover a right he has been taught to 
believe indefeaſible : nay, he will be apt, though an 
enemy to his pretenſions, to rank him in the number 


of bold men; which I am ſure is doing more honour .* 


to the victorious duke, than the contrary method 
taken by the ſtupid and fawning daily ſcribblers, T 
remember to have heard, that after the battle of Hoch. 
ſtet, marſhal Tallard telling the duke of Marlborough, 
that he had defeated the braveſt troops in Europe, his 
grace anſwered, he muſt allow it, if his excellency 
would except thoſe which beat them. We may be e- 
nemies to a cauſe, without perſonal pique to thoſe 
who ſupport it; and tho' we abhor the principles, 
yet it ſpeaks a meanneſs of ſpirit to detract. from the 
character, nay, even to conceal the virtues, of our 
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enemies. None will ſay the earl of Clarendon did not 
deteſt thoſe of the uſurper, yet he mentions him as a 
very great man: the prince of Conde was the enemy 
of king William, but, notwithſtanding, acknowledged he 
deſerved the crown he had obtained, Edward III. or 
England admired, and publickly rewarded, the brav- 
ery of a French gentleman, with whom he fought 


hand to hand, who twice ſtruck him down upon his 


knees, but whom the king at laſt took priſoner. This 
generoſity ſeems inherent in the brave; and hardly 
has there been any great man diſtinguiſhed for his 
courage, but he has admired the ſame virtue in his 
enemy: whereas the contrary is the characteriſtic of 
a groveling ſoul. But allowing this wanderer as much 
perſonal bravery as ever man had, will that any way 
ſtrengthen his pretenſions? Will it have any effect 
on the act of ſucceſſion? Will it influence men of 
fortune ſo much as to make them riſk their lives and 
eſtates to fupport his claim? Will it be a barrier to 
guard our liberties, or, rather, would it not endan- 
ger them? Will it ſecure our religion and property? 
Will it make him leſs a papiſt? Will it remove our 
juſt ſears of popery ? Or, laſtly, will it abſolve us 
from our oaths of allegiance ? 


Let us then allow him a virtue, which in juſtice 
we cannot, and in policy we ought not to deny him. 
He has nothing but his ſword for his fortune : his re- 
putation as a brave man, may get him employment 
in the armies of foreign princes, and ſuch as may 
ſatisfy his ambition; however, it may give him too 
much buſineſs to leave him time to think of making 
any farther attempts on theſe kingdoms, of the vani- 
ty of which he has reaſon to be convinced; but if 
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he character given him here of a puſillanimous, poor 
rreſolute creature, ſhould meet with credit abroad, it 
is certain no prince would accept the tender of his ſer- 
vice, and his whole thoughts would be bent upon giving 
them diſturbance, who had deprived him of bread; 
and though his future enterprizes ſhould, as it is a 
thouſand to one they would, meet with as little ſucceſs, 
yet they may, poſlibly, coſt the lives of many brave 
men, he would always be the ready tool of our enemies, 
and ſuch will doubtleſs be as ready to give him hopes, 
though, it is certain, they will always drop him, when 
ever their own intereſt requires it. 


Farther, as this nation, it is to be feared, will never 
be without factious turbulent ſpirits, who hope their 
peculiar advantages in public broils, ſuch will always 
keep him in their eye; nay, even a wicked miniſtry 
(and we are not ſure we ſhall always be bleſs'd with ſuch 
wiſe and upright patriots as are now at the helm of go- 
verament) may, under-hand, flatter his hopes, either 
to awe a future ſovereign by hinting that there is a 
ſtrong party to ſupport a different claim, or to draw 
weak men into ſuch rebellious practices, as they know 
they can cruſh at pleaſure, and thus feather their own 
neſts with the down of fools: whereas, if he is in the 
ſervice of ſome foreign prince, the only way he and his 
brother can hope for ſupport, it is probable, fiom their 
father's repeated, and the wanderer's late diſappoint- 
ment, they may look upon all propoſals of being ſettled 
here, as ridiculous, and have more wit than to let go 
the ſubltance to catch at a ſhadow, 
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But I ſhall proceed to fulfill what I have promiſed 


in my title-page; but for an unanſwerable reaſon, 1 


ſhall not undertake to acquaint my readers with other 


peoples thoughts, of which, from their actions, 1 ſup- 
poſe them as a ble to judge as I can be; neither muſt 
they except to be entertained with ſuch private con- 
verſation, as it would be apparantly ridiculous for me 
to pretend a knowledge of; nay, I won't take upon 
me to vouch the truth of my informations, or to an- 
ſwer for the veracity of my informers, as I pretend 
not to penetrate into the ſecret thoughts of the heart : 
I ſhall only ſay, I believe them men of probity, and 
can diſcover no reaſon for them impoſing on my cre- 
dulity : but yet I may be deceived. 


At the firſt breaking out of the preſent war between 
us and France, the late invaſion of Scotland was not 
only projected, but propoſed to, and rejected by, the 
wanderer's father with indignation, as he was fully 
reſolved to be no more the dupe of their policy. The 


emiſſaries of France endeayoured to ſoften him, by 


many arguments, which were never repeated to me; 
but I Lave heard that they endeavoured, by ſome of 
them, to prove his and the intereſts of France were 
become fo entirely one and the ſame, that by deſerting 
his, they could not but very greatly be wanting to 
their own. They laid before him the ſtate of Exrope 
in general, arid deſired him to conſider the ſtate of 
affairs in Great Britain and Ireland in particular: 
that England was loaden with heavy debts, which muſt, 


by the continuance of the war, become intolerable: 


that the people ere divided into factions, and that 


there was always ſubſiſting a party zealous for his in 
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tereſt: that a majority of the Scots were naturally at- 
tached to his houſe, who would be joined by numbers 
averſe. to the. union, which, crammed down their 
throats, by bribery and power, had reduced them in 
a great meaſure, to a province, and it was therefore 
their intereſt to break thro and recover their indepen- 
dancy : that in Ireland, the antient families had been 


trampled under foot by the Engliſh, to whom they, 


eſpeſcially ſuch as had not pollitically conformed to 


the proteſtant religion, were little, (if at all) better 


than the ſlaves in America: that the Roman catholicks 
there were a conſiderable body, and he might expect 
a powerful aſſiſtance from men, who hoped to recover, 


not only their liberty, but their eſtates, and to obtain 


a free exerciſe of their religion. 


He heard them with great coolneſs, though with a 
ſeeming ſurprize, that they ſhould be ſo little acquaint- 
ed with the Engliſh in general, and the weakneſs and 
timidity of thoſe among them, who were moſt loud in 
his favour, whom experience had always ſhewn to be 


vox, ef preteria nihil; nay, that even theſe were ſo a- 


verſe to the Roman catholic religion, and ſo jealous of 
their liberty, that if he was to appear with a neceſſary 
foreign power, they would throw the weight into the 
oppoſite ſcale; and if he had not a conſiderable body 
of troops, they would doubt of his being able to protect 
them, and, if the government permitted them, ſtand 
neuter. He gave them to underſtand, that what they 
had advanced, made againſt what they propoſed ; that 


the heavy debts the Engliſh were involved in, was an 
inſuperable obſtacle to his ever turning his thoughts to- 
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wards England; that a majority of the Scots being at- 
tached to his houſe, was a notorious miſtake ; but was 
the kingdom fo, it would avail him little; and that he 
ſhould be very weak to hope for aſſiſtance from the 
Iriſh, in the ſituation they had deſcribed them, as op- 
preſſion was known to break the ſpirits, and introduce 
a total degeneracy in a nation; and, as they were with- 
out chiefs, without arms, and in his opinion, without 
the thought of endeavouring to better their condition, 
which they ſeem (and reaſonably) the attempt would 
infallibly render much worſe. No doubt, the French 
were in the ſame way of thinking; but beſide their im- 
mediate yiews, they poſlibly had an eye to recruiting 
their /riſh troops by ſtirring up a rebellion in that 
kingdom. However, they found the chevalier im- 
moveably fixed in the reſolution, not to facrifice his 
friends to, by being again the tool of, French politics. 


After repeated attacks on this quarter, without the 
the leaſt ſucceſs, they turned their thoughts to the ſon, 
hoping to work on the ambition of a young man: the 
father had none to move him, and ſeemed to direct his 
thoughts to the ſecuring a reward in another world, 
for his ſufterings in this; but, to their great diſappoint- 
ment, they found him no leſs plegmatic, which they, 
however, flattered themſelves, was owing to his entire 
ſubmiſſion to the will of his father, and a reſpectful 
deference to his ſuperior judgment, then whom, he had 
inſinuated, few better knew the intereſts of Europe, or 
the affairs of Great Britain. This character has been 
given him by ſome who have had an opportunity, and 
were well able, to make a judgment; and if he has a 
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juſt claim to it, it is nothing wonderful, conſidering 
the experience he has had, his advanced age, and the 
ſchool in which he was brought up. As this young 
gentleman, it is ſaid, never lets his countenance be- 
tray the real ſentiments of his heart, I have been told, 
theſe emiſſaries received an impreſſion of him, which 
was as far from being in his favour, as it was wide from 
the character his generous enemies allow he merits, and 
they wiſhed he had more of his brother's vivacity. 


A diverſion in any of the three kingdoms being of 
the laſt conſequence to their affairs, as it propably 
would recall from, or prevent ſending the Engliſh to, 
Flanders, than which troops they fear none more, 
this ſecond illuſion of their hopes did not make them 
ſo far deſpair, as to give them quite over. They 
took all opportunities to learn the true character of this 
young gentleman, both from a/ians and others, with 
whom he ſeemed to be converſant. From a reſerved- 
neſs in his nature, he is faid to be intimate with few 
if any, and with none ſo far as to let them into his 
ſecrets, excepting ſuch as there is a neceſſity of com- 
municating. The many diſappointments his father 
has met, makes him extremely upon his guard; 
though, poſſibly, his ſpeaking little, and that only on 
common topics, may rather be attributed to his ha- 
ving, if any, but ſmall hopes of affairs taking a turn 
in favour of his houſe, than to policy. If I am right- 
ly informed, he is far from being of a ſanguine temper, 
conſequently leſs eaſy to be amuſed with, or give into, 
airy projects. With regard to the fair ſex, his beha» 
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viour in Scotland plainly « evinces, that he either is not 
ſo ſenſible of their power, as we have been told he is, 
or has a great command over his paſſions; for on the 
ſtricteſt enquiry, [ cannot find he gave the lealt grams 
of refleftions on any lady there, 


As impenetrable, and 1 cautious as he is ſaid to be, 
there is one paſſion of the mind that the wiſdom of a 
Solomon cannot conceal: love will ſhew itſelf z it will 
ſuffer no diſguiſe. They whoſe buſineſs it was to read 
the young wanderer, conſequently watched his every 
look, found him who appeared indifferent to the glit- 
tering of a diadem, was not ſo to the ſparkling eyes of 


the fair ; but when they imagined they had diſcovered 


this ſecret, they were at a loſs, for ſome time, by his 


equal deportment, to determine which of the beauties 


of Rome had the greateſt power o'er his heart. 


As the Frenchemiſſaries had planted ſpies upon him, 
who watched every ſtep he took, notwithſtanding his 
often illuding their vigilance, he was one night ſeen to 
como out at a privatedoor of the garden at Abano, and, 
at a diſtance, followed to the houſe of Reſalinda. The 
ſpies could not, however, notwithſtanding they ſur- 
rounded the houſe, diſcover his return to the palaces 
where they next morning were, and payed him their 
reſpects at his levee. They aſter this took more exact 
notice of his entertaining that lady; but, by even long 
obſervation, they could not perceive, that, by any one 
particular, he diſtinguiſhed her from others who fre- 
quented the court. Againſt, this lady, who was beau» 


„ 
tiful, gay, ambitious, young, and had the character of 
more ready wit than ſolid ſenſe, they reſolved to plant 
their batteries. Though they were doubtful whether 
they had a right clew, yet they hoped the being ſoon 
ſatisfied whether they had or not. One of then had 
the addreſs and good fortune to diſcover, by a ſpice 
of vanity in her compoſition, from which few of her 
ſex is free, that the intereſt of the wanderer was not 
indifferent to her, and that ſhe thought herſelf honour- 
ed with his confidence. Having ſucceeded in his at- 
tempt; they were encouraged to hope an happy iſſue 
to their negotiation : the perſon (monſieur Centdouble) 
who was to attack her foibles, was ina declining age, 
artful, penetrating, ſubtile, witty, and well read both 
in books and men, 'The methods he took to engage 
the lady to their intereſts, I know not, tho* from the 
character given her, they are not difficult to divine, 
Poſlibly the proſpe& (though diſtant) of an imperial 
crown for her lover, and the coronet of a dutcheſs 
for herſelf, might blind her to thoſe difficulties which 
the clearer-ſighted chevalier could not over - look, and 
even to the danger to which her dear wanderer muſt 
be inevitably expoſed: but whatever was the prevail- 
ing motive, ſhe gave entirely into their (at leaſt ſeem- 
ing) way of thinking, that if the offered opportunity 
(which could not fail of ſucceſs) was loſt, it would be 


|  - I have here a large field for romance, and an op- 
portunity of diſplaying all my little eloquence, in am · 
uſing my readers with the particulars of the ſeveral 
diſcourſes with which theſe ſuppoſed lovers entertain - 
ed themſelves on this ſubje& ; but neither my inclin - 
ations have any bent that way, neither, had they, 
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would my title page permit me to gratify them, All 
that I farther know, is, that ſoon after our wanderer 
was obſerved to take leſs notice of Roſalinda; that 
ſhe was ſeen leſs frequently at court, and, in a little 
time, made a tour to Venice, as it was reported. From 
which circumſtances we may reaſonably ſuppoſe the 
wanderer was a leſs warm lover, than a warry politician; 
and the views of the emiſſaries were again baffled, by 
their having miſtaken the real character of the youth, 


who has a ſurprizing command of his paſſion, It 


was even thought, that if that court had not taken 
more effectual means, ſuch was the chevalier's reſent- 
ment of the treatment he had received from, and his 
diffidence of, the French, he could never have been 
prevailed upon to ſuffer his ſon to go in ſearch of ad- 
ventures: but France getting the court of Madrid to 
guarentee her ſincerity, that ſhe ſhould punctually per. 
form whatever engagements ſhe entered into; procur- 
ing at the ſame time, by her agents, promiſing moun- 


- rains, invitations for the chevalier or his ſon, to enter 


Britain, and his catholic majeſty promiſing the neceſ- 
ſary ſupplies of money, to which we may add, the 
ſolicitations of the ſon, (who, tis thought, wants not 
2 laudable ambition) his prudence was at length over- 
come, and he, with reluctance, gave his conſent to an 
enterprize, which, he publickly ſaid, even when his, 
friends at Rome congratulated him on his ſon's being 
poſſeſſed of the metropolis of Scotland, he apprehended 
z: would be fatal in its conſequences. An Italian no- 
bleman ſaying to him, when the news of C———5; 
defeat arrived, that he could not doubt ſucceſs crown - 
ing the attempt; he coldly anſwered, nor ſhould I, 
fir, were my ſon at the head of an army of immort- 


3 


als; but to me, it is evident, that every victory is - 


ſtep advanced to ruin, as none can be obtained with , 


out a loſs, which cannot be repaired ; ſor let us ſup- 
poſe France really deſirous to ſupport him, it is mor- 
ally impoſlible ſhe can throw in ſufficient recruits, till 
ſhe has a naval power to cope with the Engliſh, 
which, I muſt own, I ſhould hear with regret, Some 
in the circle, for this was in public, mentioned the 
probability, or rather certainty, of this victory encoura- 
ging his friends, who had not yet declared, both in 
Scotland and England, to throw off the maſk, and 
publickly aſſert his cauſe; in anſwer to which, he on · 
ly ſhook his head, But to return. 


With whatever ſecrecy this enterprize was endea- 
voured to be entered upon, it was ſoon whiſpered at 
Rome, that ſome great deſign was on the carpet for 
the ſervice of the chevalier; and the minute of his 
ſon's ſetting out, the road he took, nay, the ſtages - 
he travelled, were minutely known to the court of 
England, and poſlibly his route before he entered upon 
it. By what means, however, men may gueſs, the 
+ ſecrecy of the government is ſuch, none will preſume 
to ſay with certainty. Hepheſtion cannot be accuſed 
of havirg betrayed the ſecret, as his being conſulted 
was objected to be cardinal Sturbatore, 


To paſs by what may be found very particularly re- 
lated in our news, I mean the journey of our wanderer, 
At his arrival in Paris, he, that very night, was viſited | 
by G—— 7-———, who ſtaid with him better than 
two hours. The next morning, before day, he was, 
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with | hap ſecrecy, conducted to a private apartment 


at court, where the king met and received him in the 


tendereſt and moſt engaging manner, as he himſelf 


aſſured his friends, What then paſſed between them, 
as C 7 — was the only witneſs, who never 
gave me any account of it, as the young knight-errant 
never divulged it, and I have not yet heard that the 
king of France has made it public, my reader will ex- 
cuſe, if I do not particularize. But this came to my 
knowledge, that to the wanderer's great ſurprize and 
concern, Roſalinda threw herſelf in his way, when he 


was at the duke of F 's houſe. He immediatly 


knew her, though in men's cloaths ; and, it is believed, 

he made her a falſe confidence, as ſhe was ſoon after 
ſeen, and viſited in London, by ladies, to whom ſhe 
expreſſed herſelf in terms, which ſhewed a reſentment 
of the treatment ſhe had met with. But this, notwith- 
ſtanding, ſhe is, by many of the wanderer's friends, 
believed incapable of what ſome others of them had in- 
ſinuated. As on the one hand, her conduct is not al- 
together juſtifiable ; ſo, on the other, it is well known, 
no ſet of men was ever more ſuſpicious of one another, 
and what ſeems paradoxical, leſs gifted with ſecreſy ; 
and to go one ſtep farther into their character, to ſhew 
how little dangerous they are to, or rather how con- 
temptible they muſt be in the eyes of all, government, 
they are lyons over ie, but at the mention of 
danger, the ſhaggy drops off, and the fleece ap- 
pears; the airy caſtles vaniſh, and frightful ideas of 
jails and halters are ſubſtituted by their fears, But I 


_ digreſs too far. 


Our wanderer had been but few days in Paris, where 
he held frequent conſultations with ſome of the French 
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miniſters, and the Spaniſh ambaſſador, before Manilia 
was introduced to his preſence by Agchimenſis, to 
whom ſhe had brought letters of recommendation, 
from perſons in England, on his judgment and inte- 
grity he could rely. This lady was pretty well ad- 
vanced in years, but ſhe has the remains of a once 
beautiful face, her ſhape fine, ſhe was tall, upright, 
and ſlender : her air commanded reſpe&, and ſpoke 
her, what ſhe is, a woman of birth : her judgment 
is ſolid, and though ſhe ſpeaks but little, ſheſays much, 
always pertinently ; and delivers her ſentiments with 
ſuch remarkable modeſty, that ſhe ſeems diffident of 
that ſenſe, which many of her ſex, with a degree 
leſs, would be vain, and poſſibly with little cenſure, 
In a word, ſet aſide the bigotry in her principles, 
Which ſhe ſacked in with hermilk, the moſt profeſſed 
enemy to them could find nothing to object to her 
character. She was received by the young wanderer 
with marks of diſtinction, and having delivered her 
credentials, ſhe deſired a private audience; after which 
Manilia was always called to the councils held while 
the wanderer had any of his confidants with him. She 
was in Scotland the Maintenon of the diſaffected, 
who took not a ſtep without her previous opinion: 
her arguments and irreproachable life, (if we except 
rebellious practices, which ſhe fatally miſtook for loy- 
alty) which gave a weight to her reaſonings, ſpread 
the defection among the ladies, many of whom had 
power enough over their huſbands to taint their loy- 
alty ; her maſculine courage, and the confidence ſhe re- 
poſed. in that of her countrymen, poſlibly made her 
look upon the deſolation conſequential of rebellion» 
which her good ſenſe could not but foreſee, as, at 
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molt, a bare poſſibility, and might (as ſhe was a big- 
oted Facobite) imagine the juſtice of the cauſe, ſuch 
as would engage heaven in its defence, and then infal · 
lible ſucceſs would not only ſecure her country from 
waſte, but, by plenty ſucceding to poverty, it would 

become a land flowing with milk and honey. I fay 
this might probably be her way of thinking, as moſt 
of that party are great ca/tle-builders., However, this 
lady was the only one they durſt confide in to ſend 
to the wanderer, If the was in high eſteem in her 
own country, ſhe was not leſs admired by the friends 
of that party abroad, among whom her genius com- 
manded an uncommon attention. It is ſaid, that 
the wanderer's embarking with ſo few followers, as 
the only method to elude the vigilance of the Engliſh 
miniſtry, was by her advice; aſſuring them at the ſame 
time, that the clans were in readineſs t take arms, 
ina number ſufficient to defend him, on his appearance. 


The lady having executed the commiſſion ſhe had 
undertaken, left Paris with as much privacy, as ſhe 
had entered, and, for a ſmall ſpace, continued in, it, 
rewarded with a rich jewel, which the French king 
feat her by C——— 7 , and gave her freinds 
in Scotland a ſatisfactory account of her negotiations, 
of which I have no certain particulars. 


When every thing was adjuſted relating to the ſubſe- 
quentrebellion, at leaſt every thing that Frence thought 
conducive to her views, the young wanderer ſet out 
in the habit of an Abbe, and on Saturday the 3d of 
Fuly, 1745, embarked on board the Dutilly, at the 
mouth of the Loire, a frigate of eighteen carriage, and 
eighteen FiveF guns, commanded by captain Durbe» 
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and belonging to Mr elch. On the fourth, he an- 


chored at Hel- Ile, where he continued till the 15th, 725 


waiting for the Elizabeth, a ſhip of war of 60 guns, 
and ſix hundred men, commandedby captain 0, and 
under her convoy he left that place with a fair wind 

at two in the morning, The wind continued fair the 
16th and 17th. The icth it blew very hard; and, on 
the 19th, it was a dead calm. On the 2oth the Eliz- 
abeth fell in with, and attacked, the Lyon, an Engtiſh 
ſhip of war. The engagement began at ſix in the e- 
vening, and laſted, with great fury on both ſides, till 
ten at night, that is, as long as they had any light. 
'The frigate on board of which was our wanderer, re- 
ceived no damage, except half a dozen muſket-balls 
through her main fail. Mr Welch, the only perſon on 
board to whom the youth was then known, would on 
no account, (apprehenſive for his fafety) ſuffer her to 
engage. The Elizabeth was very roughly handled, 
not only in her maſts, ſails, and rigging, but alſo in 
her hull, into which ſhe received ſo many ſhot, that 
they were obliged to make the beſt of their way 
for Breſt, which they almoſt deſpaired of reaching, ſhe - 
made ſo much water. Captain 40 was killed, and the 
Elizabeth had three hundred men killed and wounded. 
The frigate, thus deprived of her convoy, continued 
however her courſe. On the 224 ſhe was chaſed, and 
made a clear ſhip to engage, but got off. The follow- 
ing three days they were again chaſed by different 
ſhips, but had the heels of them. The 26th and 27th 
they had a terrlible ſtorm. It was fine weather the 
three following days; but on the 3 iſt, about midnight, 
there aroſe ſuch a violent ſtorm, that the whole ſhips 
crew gave themſelves up for loſt. However, they 
weathered it; and on the 1ſt of Aguſt, it being a dead 


| ( 20) 
calm, they ſounded, and found ground at a hundred 
and eight fathom. On the ad they made a ſhall iſland, 


| 22 near the coaſt of Ireland, called Bernera. On the 3d 
they arrived at the iſles adjacent, andanchored at Bara, 
being chaſed; - but the wind chapping about, and in 


the teeth of the purſuers, they eſcaped that threatning 


Here the wanderer, and the gentlemen who attend- 
ed him, went-on ſhore, to ſtretch their legs; but on 
their return on the 4th, they again ſer fail about ten 
at night, and favoured by the ſhades of the mountains, 
keeping cloſs along ſhore, they paſſed through ſeveral 
cruizers, with no ſmall hazard, and great ſilence, with 
a preſſed ſail, coaſting the iſle of Sky. On the 5th they 
paſſed the iſle of Rum, and came to an anchor on 
Loc habar in Scotland; but the ſame day weighed again, 
and went higher up the coaſt, and got into a ſort of a 
cove, where, ſheltered from the ſight of their enemies, 
by the favour of ſome rocks, they began at night to 
unload, and got all out on the 15th. On the 16th» 
all being on ſhore, our wanderer lay at Baraſdale, 
where his palace was a wretched hovel ; his bed, graſs; - 
his diet, cheeſe, butter, and oat- cakes; and his drink, 
water, their wine being all ſpent. Here he was join. 


ed by fifty men. It was here alſo, and not before, 


that the ſhips company knew whom they had carried. 
The wanderer gave the crew a hundred piſtoles, and 
and ſtaid here till the 23d, and then going on board 
again, they ſet ſail for Kenloch Moydart, about twenty» 
five miles diſtant, where he ſtaid till the 28th, and was 
Joined by about one hundred and fifty more. 


(31) 

The 26th of Aguſt they left this place, and paſſed 
Lough-Shiel to Glenſiarich, where they lay that night; 
and from thence they continued their march to a ſmall 
village called Glenfien, where four hundred highlanders 
joined them. They proceeded on without bread, of 
which they had none for the ſpace of three days, direct- 
ing their courſe towards Caſtle-Blair \ in Athol; and on 
the 3d of September were joined by five hundred, on 
the 6th with fifty, on the 8th with one hundred; at 
Garrie-Moor, the ninth, with one hundred and fifty; 
on the roth they came to Dalnacardich, and on the 
Iith arrived at Blair in Athol, a caſtle belonging to 
the duke of that name, where the wanderer found the 
firſt refreſhment, after having had a long fatiguing, 
hungry hard journey, often in want of eg and ly- 
ing on fern. 


He ſtaid here till the 14th, when he went to Dun 
eld, a caſtle belonging to the duke of Athol. On the 
15th he marched to Perth, eighteen miles farther, 
where he ſtaid till the 22d; when he went, and dined 
at the caſtle of Tullibardine, a houſe belonging to lord 
George Murray. The 23d the wanderer went to Creef, 
where, on the 24th, he parted with the marquiſs of 
Fullibardine, who returned to Dunkeld, and he went 
forward towards Edinburgh. The country of Athol 
furniſhed about three thouſand men to the wanderer z 
the reſt of the army was made up by the_pretended 

duke of Perth, Macdonald;, Camerons, and others, 


In this journey they met two ſmall parties, of whom 
ſome few were killed by the wanderer van-guard, 
and the reſt taken priſoners z and before they reached 
Dalnacardich, in the mountain of Dir mochlir, be- 


( 32 ) 
tween Riven of Badenoch and Dalnicardich, (where 
thereis a fort, which was vainly attacked by the high- 
landers, and ſtoutly defended by fix ſoldiers, - aſſiſted 
by their wives.) They were within three quarters of a 
mile of the king's forces, under the eommand of g-....-1 
at the head of 1900 men, who came to 
meet the wanderer; but he having greatly the advan- 
tage of the — the general wanting proviſion, 
and, in caſe of a deſeat, having no poſſibility of ſaving 
the remainder of his army, it was thought, in a court- 
martial, that the attacking him was injudiciouſly ha- 
zarding the king's forces. 


62 C—— marched fifteen miles to Riven 


of Badenoch; from thence twenty-ſix Scotch miles to 
Inverneſs, all the way through the diſaffected part of 
the cout, where he ſtaid ſome few days and called 

a council of war, whether he ſhould return back the 


way to Stirling, or proceed from rverneſs to Leith, 


by ſea or land, to meet the rebels, who made long 


marches towards Edinburgh, as he was informed ; but 
' tranſports ſufficient not being to be gut, he marched 
to Nairn, fifteen Scotch miles; from thence to the 
town Forres, and ſo to Elgin, eight miles farther, the 
capital of the county of Morro; from thence he march- 
ed ſix miles to the river Spey ; and from thence twelve 
miles to Cullen a bine; after that he had ſixteen miles 
to the town of Bamff, capital of the ſheire of the ſame 
name; thence he marched to Petre - head, thirty miles 
diltant, in the country of Buchan; then twenty-four 
miles to Aberdeen; all the way on the coaſt of the ſea, 


At Aberdeen he got tranſports ; waited ſome days for 


(633) 
a fair wind, and at laſt ſet fail for Leith, or eaſt Lot hi- 
an: at length, long expected by the loyaliſts, he ar- 
rived at Dunbar, within ſixteen miles of Preſton-pans, 
where the battle was fought; whither he directed his 
march with the greateſt expedition, and in it was 
joined by ſome hundreds of the country Seceder's 3 + 
but gave arms neither to them, nor to any others 
who alſo joined them that were left, when the battle 
was fought, with the baggage, he fearing their not 
being diſciplined, they might occaſion a confuſion in 
his army, 


While the g | was at Inverneſs, he was 

Joined by captain Monroe of Culcairn in Roſs-ſhire, 

brother to ſir Robert Monroe of Foulls, with all the 

clan of the Monroes, who accompanied him to Aber- 

deen, where the g ſent moſt of them back to 

keep ws country quiet, 2 WY 4 V3 4 . 
Ment Haba cee. 

As a French manuſcript, which accident threw in 
my way, has thus far guided me in what related to 
the wanderer, I mult obſerve, that the dates are his 
therto N. S. and that it being written by one belong- 
ing to the nominal duke of Athol, he leaves the uan · 
derer at Perth, where he ſtaid a week, ſaying only, 
that he proceeded to Edinburgh, and in the way lay at 
the houſe of the lord X:i/marnock; and that a detach- 
ment of about ſix hundred horſe or dragoons, ſent in 
order to obſerve the rebels, at their approach, retired, 
and they entered Edinburgh without oppoſition, But 
this letter, as the writer gives it on hear-ſay only, wag 
not ſatisfactory enough, I therefore endeavoured to be 

particularly informed of his march to that metropolis 3 
E 


(34) 


and with ſome difficulty, and a good deal of diligence, 
got notes, which inform us, that the 12th of September, 
the wanderer, who had dined at Tullibardine caſtle 
belonging to lord George Murray, went to Crief, and 
the pretended duke of Athol returned to Dunkeld. 


On the 13th, the wanderer marched with his army 
towards Blackford, at the entrance of Sherif-moor 
where his father was defeated in the year 1715. One 
party of the rebels ſtricking off to the right, in order to 
to ſecure the fords, ſix miles above Stirling, finding it 
impoſſible to croſs at that town, general Blackney ha- 
ving broken the bridge“, ſecured all the boats on the 
dontrary ſide, and placed a body of near four hundred 
dragoons, and ſome foot, on the banks of the river, 
the general having been alarmed by the other party, 
which went ſtrait over the Moor till they came within 
light of Stirling, and on the top of a mountain made 
fires in the night: however,” this was ſtratagem to a- 
muſe and deceive the king's forces (theſe being only a 
fmall party) till the greater body had ſecured and croſſ- 
ed the fords without oppoſition, as the king's dragoon's, 
&c. imagined the ſmall body in ſight the whole force 
of the rebels, and that they would attempt croſling in 
the night, at, or below, the town. 


The main body having thus croſſed the river, headed 
by the wanderer, marched within two miles of Stir. 
ling, to the town of St Stringence; the church of which 
town they blew up, to prevent their magazines falling 


* The account prefixed to Aſeanius falſely makes the re- 
bels break the bridge in their flight, | 


(235) 
into the duke's-hands, when he purſued them, after 
their return from England, 


The king's dragoons, and the garriſon of the caſtle, 
finding the rebels had given them the ſlip, and had in 
the night encamped at the ſaid town, colonel Gardiner, 
who commanded the beforementioned dragoons, made 
the beſt of his way to get between them and Edin- 
burgh; which he did, and entered Falkirk, 


The caſtle, while they were encamped, as above, 
which were within reach of the cannon, kept a briſk 
and continual fire upon them the whole night, but did 
no execution. The following day the ſmall body, or 
party, was left to amuſe the garriſon, having now none 
to oppoſe them, the dragoons being gone, and the 
foot retired into the garriſon, joined the wanderer, who 
the next morning with his whole forces, to the num- 
ber of three thouſand and five hundred rebels, ſome 
armed, ſome naked, (though even in this condition, 
they ſtruck the people with a very great panic) march- 
ed to the right of Edinburgh road, near the town of 
Ril/yth, within nine miles of Glaſgow. | 


Here for a while we will leave the rebels, and turn 
our eyes to view this city, which had kept ſpies night 
and day (well mounted) between that and Stirling, 
which are eighteen miles diſtant, that they might have 
particular infermation of every motion of the rebels, 
expecting a viſit from them as was unwaled and very 
opulent: wherefore they armed ſeveral hundred men 
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to keep guard day and 92 both within and without 
the city, for which they were under terrible apprehen- 
ſions: and believing Edinburgh in no manner of dan- 
ger, the magiſtrates applied to general Gueſt for ſome 
thouſand ſtand of arms, but met with a refufal, that 
capital being under no leſs (if not a greater) terror then 
the city of Glaſgow, knowing a conſiderable number a- 
mong them diſaffected to the preſent government. 


The citizens of Glaſgow finding the rebels in a man- 
ner, at their ſhop-doors, called in all their out-guards, 
and held a council; the reſult of which was, that the 
magiſtrates and clergy ſhould leave the city, as they had 
but two thouſand ſtands of arms, moſt of them out of 


order, and were diſcouraged by general Cueſt's refuſal, 


as above, n they had men enough. 


In conſequence of this - FIN they continued re- 
moving their families and efte&ts (which their fears had 
put them upon doing at the firlt news of the rebels be- 
ing at Perth) to Dumbarton caſtle; to that of Edinburgh, 
and to other places in the adjacent country, 


The clergy having fled, and the magiſtrates intend · 
ing to follow their example, about 1 3000 of the inha · 
bitants ſtopped them, demanding the arms of the tow11 
to be delivered into their hands, that they might rather 
die like men in the defence of their wives, children 

and effects, than tamely ſee the firſt raviſhed, the ſe- 
cond murdered, and the third plundered; expecting 
nothing leſs, if they themſelves eſcaped being butchered 
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in cold blood, from the frightful iden they had conceiv- 


ed of the rebels. 


The magiſtrates endeavoured to diſpel their ſears, 
however great were their own, telling them that colo- 
nel Gardiner being ſo near, who had promiſed to 
come to their aſſiſtance with his dragoons in caſe the 
rebels entered the city, would keep them in ſome awe, 
and prevent their doing any great miſchief; that there · 
fore they ought be quiet, and make no ſhew of reſiſ- 
tance to defend the city, which would be vain to hope 
they could do, till thoſe troops were in ſight to ſupport 
them; whereas did they of themſelves offer to make 


a ſtand, it would only enrage a deſperate rabble, who 
would not value what havock they made, and occaſion 


the very deſolation they hoped to prevent. But indeed, 


Colonel Gardiner having reconnitered, and found 


he was no way able to cope with, them, made the 


beſt of his way for Edinburgh, where he was to be join- 
ed by colonel Hamilton's 400 dragoons, which had 
been for a conſiderable time encamped in and about 
that capital. Colonel Gardiner coming to the village 
of Caſterphon, within two miles of Edinburgh, on a 
Saturday evening, was next morning joined by theſe 
troops, in order to cover that capital, 


The fears of Glaſgow were diſſipated by the rebels 
directing their march from Xilſyth towards Edinburgh. 
In a village on the ſea coaſt below Falkirk, they 


» 
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belonging to merchant-men, with which they made 
free, and marched on to Linlithgow, where they made 
a {tay for two or three days. Here they held a coun- 
cil, and it was reſolved to proceed and attack Gardiner 
and Hamilton's dragoons, who were encamped (as 
have ſaid) at Ca/terphon, ſupported (and bravely as 
we ſhall find) by ſome thouſands of militia, and the 
city-guard. In which were the belt of Edinburgh, and 
many of the clergy, determined to wait for, and give 
the highlanders batrel, Fr their Arlt appearance. 2 


. 319% 
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1 the * the ee held a council, the reſult 
of which was, to call in the militia to guard that, and 
n a the cĩty- * with the K axe] . 


On the Goht of he 555 nd colonel: Gardi ner (who 
offered the city to leave a party of his dragoons in it) 
hearing at that very inſtant of the arrival of general 
Cope from Aberdeen, at Dumbar, twenty - four miles 
from Edinburgh, made the beſt of his way thither: and 
the city-guards plucking up a courage, bravely marched 
into the town, with more precipitation than was con- 
ſiſtant with the expectations they had raiſed by the gal - 
lant reſolution they had declared of 3 it to the 
laſt 0 when they marched out to encamp. 


Certain perſons of diſtinction nt Be the city to, 

and had an audience of, the wanderer: what was their 
errand, or whether fear or affection was the motive 
for this viſit, I ſhall not take upon me to determine; 
but it was thought by his people, that it was the for- 
mer, and that they came to make ſome terms for the 
city; into which let us now caſt an eye. 
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The eiĩty · guard being got in, without the loſs of a 
ſingle man; and Gardiner, with Hamilton's. dragoons, 
having left the defence of this capital to the bravery of 
the citizens, intent on their own ſafety only, occaſion» 
ed a conſternation among the inhabitants, not inferior 
to that which ſeized them a few days before, when the 
fire (or alarm) bells were rung, and the people poſſeſſ- 
ed with a notion, that they ſhould be all maſſacred 
by the wild highlanders while they were at divine ſer- 
vice on the ſabbath; at which time the miniſters preach» 


ed girded with their ſwords, being molt of them com- 


miſſioned officers of the militia, The univerſal terror 
was at that time ſo great, and the out-cries and hor- 
rors of the people were ſuch, till they were informed, 
that the rebels were yet at ſome diſtance, that it is im- 
poſſible, by any words, to give a juſt idea oF them, 


The city. guard being (as I ſaid) retired into the city, 
the gates were immediately ſhut ; and the citizens hav- 
ing before raiſed double ſconces within the walls, and 
planted cannon not only on them, but in the main 
ſtreets fronting the gates, determined o defend them- 
ſelves to the laſt drop of blood, A general council was 
held of magiſtrates, clergy, and trades; in which there 
aroſe great debates, little differing from tumults, At 
length the queſtion was put, whether it was expedient 
to defend or ſurrender the city; on which the major 


part concluded to defend it to the laſt extremities: and 


accordingly every man took to his poſt.” Soon after 
this reſolution taken, a letter, (ſent by the wanderer) 
was delivered to the magiſtrates, requiring them quiet- 
ly to ſurrender the city under pain of military executi- 
on, which if they did, they ſhould continue unmoleſt. 
ed, or to that purport, This occaſioned the holding 
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1 opel, but leſs numerous, the magiſtrates 
and aſſembly being only aſſembled, with ſome few 
heads of the treads, to whom the ſaid letter was read ; 
when after. many arguments, the queſtion was puts 
ſubmit or not? the one half of the magiſtrates and the 
clergy votedfor defending themſelves; but the pro- 
voſt, and thoſe with him, apprehending the diſmal 
conſequence i forced to ſurrender to ſuch a deſperate 
ſet of men, were for opening the gates, and carried it 
by two votes. 


The general panic with which the whole city was 
ſtruck, made them think their ſafety depended on the 
deſpair of any ; . for the common people were become 
deſperate, from'the apprehenſions of falling into the 
power of a popiſh pretender, not any terms whatever, 
as they had been taught that the prieſts think them · 
ſelves bound by no ties, however ſacred, to perform 
their promiſes to proteſtants: it was therefore judged 
expedient to conceal this laſt reſolution from the po- 
pulace. Thus the walls continued man'd, and the 


town guard under arms, ignorant of the determination 
ofthe council; in conſequence of which determination, 


the provoſt took his coach, and privately (between 
twelve and one at night) went out at the nether port, 
and rounding the outſide of the walls, drove to the re- 
bels camp at Caſterphon, from whence he returned 


before day-break, apprehending the fury of the mob, 
had his tour been diſcovered. What paſſed between 


bim and the rebels, I deſire to be excuſed from relating, 


ul K am informed of it myſelf. But, 


| However ſecret this reſolution of ſurrendering was 
- etdeavoured to be concealed, yet it was divulged, at 
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leaſt ſuſpected; for many gentlemen, and others, who 
were on duty, crying out, the provoſt had fold the cis 
ty to the rebels, ran up to the caſtle, delivered their 
ſmall-arms to general Gueſt, and deſired a party from 
him to remove the cannon from the city thither, to 
prevent their falling into the bands of the rebels; which 
the general diſwaded them from as dangerous to them- 
ſelves, ſhould the rebels fall upon them while they 
were ſo buſied. 


However, though the city-guards continued {till in 
their poſts, the inhabitants removed the caſh-banks of 
the city, all the records, and their valuable effects into 
the caſtle, where many of the clergy and others took 
ſnelter. 


Locheil raarched that night with his men, a body 


of about ſix or ſeven hundred, in order to ſurprize 


Edinburgh. he concealed them, and in the morning⸗ 
at the opening of the Net her bou- port, they ruſhed in» 
ſurprized the city - guard, proclaimed the father of our 
wanderer, and (ent him an account of what had paſſed ; 
who, on this intelligence, ſet forward, entered the 
City by a breach the citizens had made to fire through, 
and took poſſeſſion of Holy-rood-houſe, 


As ſoon as the rebels got into the town, they poſ- 


ſeſſed themſelves of the guard-houſe, diſarmed the 


guards, and made themſelves maſters of all the cannon 
in the town; and had not a party from the caſtle in 
the night, before they entered, carried off Gardiner's 
and Hailton's baggage, they had ſeized a valuable 


booty, as there was about a thouſang tents, of which 
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they were in great want: about twelve the wander- 
er's father was proclaimed , and he himſelf **. 


I find in the French MSS. journal this article, Le 
premier d Octobre le p———envoyat un expres au Duc 
gu il etoit arrive a Edinbourg capitale d"Ecofſe eſt que 
fa ville etoit illuminee par tout ſinon le fort qui w etoit 
pas rendu. 


On the 1ſt of oller, NS. the p———- ſent an ex- 
preſs to the duke (meaning the perſon taking on him 
the title of the duke of Athol) of his arrival at Edin. 
burgh, capital of Scotland, and of the town being 
throughout illuminated except the caſtle, — was 
not ſurrendered. 

If the wanderer judged of the peoples inclinations 
by this inſtance, a little time convinced him, that theſe 
rejoicings were no certain marks of affection, nor the 
1 dependance to be founded on them. 


The wanderer ſtald A the lace till be had intel- 
ſigence of g =. march, and then went 
out to give him the meeting. He left Edinburgh, and 
that night lay at Trenent, ſix miles diſtant, where he 
reſolved to attack his majeſty's forces, who were ſo 
very advantagiouſly poſted, that upon reconnoitring 
the ground, it was deemed imprafticable to make any 
effort on that ſide, without a manifeſt hazard of being 
entirely defeated ; 'wherefore the rebel army marched 
a little to the eaſtward of Trenent, lay upon their arms 
that night, and began the on · ſet by break of day next 
morning, when they ruſhed upon the royal army with 
ſuch W — den 3% that after the firſt 


046) 

Age of the cannon, they got poſſeſſion of them; 
the G———1's dragoons gave their fre, and (as my 
account ſays) truſted their ſafety to the heels of their 
horſes. The p-rticulars of this battle, called the battle 
of Pre/ton-pans, being allowed to be juſtly ſet down 
in our public papers, I ſhall paſs them over, and only 
obſerve, that of the rebels not above a dozen were 
killed out-right; but moſt of their wounded men dy- 
ing, the greater number that very night, ſhake loſs 
n to about fourſcore. 8 


After the defeat of his majeſty's forces, the wander- 
er marched back to Muf/eburgh, and lay that night at 
Pinky houſe, and the next day returned to the palace 
at Edinburgh, where tents, and other neceſſaries, were 
provided for his army, which encamped at Didiſtone, 
all the while he ſojourned in that capital. 


The rebels having defeated the royal army, Locheil, 
at the head of his people, entered the Nether-bow port 
of the city, with the colours they had taken from G+ 
7 — about nine in the morning. 


A little before they entered the city, ſix of the king's 
dragoons had ridden into it as faſt as their horſes could 
carry them, to take ſhelter in the caſtle, into which 
they were received : as they rode thro' the ſtreets, the 
inhabitants aſked, who had gained the battle? they 


anſwered the king. This falſe account occaſioned the 


loſing ſeveral others, either killed or taken; for a num- 
ber of highlanders, beſides Locheils party, being got 
into the town a little after Locheil's arrival, were dit- 
. into different houſes for refreſhment, when & 
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large party of the king's dragoons coming in, to get 
alſo to the caſtle the highlander's fired upon them out 
of the windows, which fire they returned; and this 
alarmed the caſtle, General Cueſt acquainted with the 
loſs of the battle, reſuſed to receive them, ſearing the 
rebels, elate with viftory, might ruſh in with them, 
and ſeize upon it. | 


The next day (as I have already ſaid) the wanderer 
returned to Felyrood-houſe, and his father was again 
proclaimed at the city croſs, this ſecond time with 
great formality, the king's heralds being compelled to 
perform the ceremony. Aſter which they were ob- 
liged to read a manifeſto, which promiſed much more 
than the Scots believed would be made good. The 
Fame day was iſſued a proclamation, commanding all 
Within the city, and twelve miles round, who had any 

arms, to bring and deliver them at Holyrood-houſe, and 
all who had any horſes of his majeſty's dragoons, to 


ſend them to the camp at Didi i/tone, under pain of 
-military execution. 


- 


\ 
The next day another proclamation was read at the 
public croſs, by which all who had taken arms, clergy | 
or others, were declared rebels, if in ſo many days they i 
did not make their ſubmiſſion ; which occaſioned all 
the clergy to deſert the city, and was the true reaſon 
of divine ſervice being ſuſpended during the time it 
was poſſeſſed by the rebels. 
| 
| 


The ſame day they took poſſeſſion of the cuſtom . 
Houſe in Leith, in which were ſeizures to the value 


(as ſaid) of forty thouſand pounds ſterling, which they 


> © » oe 
Told to the mugglers, from whom they had been taken, 
and to no one elſe, at a third part of the known value. 


In the interim, the caſtle every night was caſting * 7 
ſhells at Holyrood-houſe, out of een and mortars, = ? 
but did no harm, | 


The day after they had ſeized the cuſtom · houſe, the 
rebels opened the trench, and raiſed batteries againſt 
the caſtle; the fire was very hot on both ſides, for 
ſome time, in the night only, eſpeſcially from the re. * 
bels, who had placed guards at all the avenues leading * 
to the caſtle. A proclamation was iſſued a few days | 4 
aſter the trench was opened, for the citizens to with- = . 
draw the caſh, or money banks from the caſtle, and . 
carry on their buſineſs as uſual; but this being diſre* "a 
garded, another immediately followed, forbidding the ' 2 
furniſhing the caſtle with proviſion on pain of death. In 
anſwer to which, general Gue/? gave the citizens to 
underſtand that he would lay the town in aſhes to clear 
a paſſage for the receiving ſupplies, and adviſed them 
to pravide for their perſonal ſafety by the next morn- 
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This occaſioned the chief of the city to apply to the 9 
| wanderer, to take a proper method to prevent the 2h 
; threatened ruin. He wrote to the governor of the caſtle, E 


» 
n 


which letter being already printed in the public papers, = 
I take no nottice of. In a word, a truce was conclud- 1 
ed for eight days; during which time, the caſtle was 
ſuffered to receive proviſions from the city and 
country; which ſpace beingelapſed, the fire began on 
both ſides with greater fury day and night. Many 
hoaſes neareſt the caſtle were beat down, many of the 
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(46) | 
> Inhabitants killed (who would not take warning given 
"as before mentioned by the general) and many more 
"fed the city, Though the high ſtreet of Edinburgh is 
much more crowded with people than any ſtreet in 
London, yet by 12 & clock, after the caſtle began again 
to fire, not a ſoul was to be ſeen in it. At length the 
fire from the caſtle ſet the weigh-houſe (ſtanding in the 
heart of the town) in a flame, by which ſeveral rebels, 


and many of the inhabitants, loſt their lives. 


The rebels having errected a battery againſt the north 
welt ſide of the caſtle, near My, Neal Macvicar's 


church, who made the remarkable prayer taken notice 


of in our papers, fired from thence, and were anſwer- 


ed by the guns of the caſtle, which beat down a houſe, 


in which was captain Taylor, a ſhoemaker, who had 
promiſed to preſent the wanderer with the keys of the 
caſtle, and ſeveral rebels; many of whom were killed, 


and thoſe who eſcaped (among whom was the ſaid 
Taylor) were taken by a party. of the garriſon, who 


flung themſelves down with ropes, and with the ſame 
hoiſted up their prifoners. Thus the captain took poſ- 
ſeſſion of this fortreſs, tho' he could not find the 


keys to make good his promiſe, 


The weigh houſe, being as is ſaid, burnt; the fire 


from the caſtle and that from the rebels continuing day 


and night, the citizens, apprehending the entire demo- 


tion of their metropolis, left the city; and flying for 
ſafety to Leith, met in their way the inhabitants of 


that town flying for ſhelter to Edinburgh; for the re- 


bels being in poſſeſſion of Leith, the Fox man of war, 


(47 ) 
(which was afterwards loft with every ſoul on board) 


ficed furiouſly upon that town, ſo that the poor diſ- 
tracted citizens and townſmen knew not where to find 
refuge. 


On the north caſt ſide, where the rebels had opened 
a trench, the garriſon allied out, and made a great 
laughter; and without returning to the callle, en- 
trenched themſelves in the night, and fallying again 


from thence the next morning, killed many more of 


the rebels. 


The ſiege may be ſaid to have laſted about twenty 
days; tho' the batteries on the rebels ſide were ſooner 
ſilenced: the caſtle, however, continued the fire, till 
they quitted the city. 


I ſhall now return to my French journal, which ſays, 
Le 3 (Octobre) N. S. le Duc a receu une lettre du 
7, qu'il avoit ete victorieux d'une battaille 
qu'il y avoit cing cents hommes de tuez, et trois brigades 
de priſoniers. Le p———a perdu environ une douzaine 
de foldatas. October the 3d, N. S. the duke (meaning 
as before) has received a letter from the p———of hig 
having gained a battle, in which five hundred men 
were killed, three brigades taken & 26 and the 
* about a dozen ſoldiers. 8 

' 


The 5th ditto the duke (as before) continued at the 


caſtle of Dunke/d till the ag th, in which time he receiv- 


ed all the warlike ſtores, and four thouſand Lows-d'ors 
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| (48) 
for the p———, from on board a ſhip arrived from 
France. 


The 28th he ſet out from Dunkeld for Perth, about 
fifteen miles diſtant ; where, on the 29th, he received 
another ſupply of warlike ſtores from on board a French 
ſhip. There are other (triffling) particulars, no way, 
intereſting or material; wherefore I ſhall only obſerve ; 


that this nominal duke joined the wanderer at Edin. 


burgh, on the 10th of November, N. S. where on 
advice of the arrival of ſome ſhips at Montroſe with 
cannon, money, and warlike ſtores, a party was ſent 
out to guard the paſs at Alloauay. Two of his majeſ- 
ty's frigates were in the Firth, with ſome tranſportg 
which landed fix or ſeven hundred men on the north 
fide, to prevent the paſſing of the cannon: a battery 


was raiſed by the rebels of {ix pieces of cannon, which 


the kings ſhips battered ſome time in hopes to demoliſh 
it; but they having received conſiderable damage from 
the battery, were obliged to withdraw, and hearing 
the highlanders were advancing in a large body, the 
kings troops reimbarked, and the rebels carfied off their 
ſtores, money, a great quantity of ſmall arms, and 
cannon, which were ſix in number, without farther in · 
terruption, 

It was remarked, that the wanderer all the time he 
was at Edinburgh, was extremely ſedate and full of 
thought, and not in the leaſt elated by his victory at 
Preſton pans ; which may poſſibly be from bis natural 
diſpoſition, the care he was in, or from the buſineſs 
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he had on his hands, being greatly taken up with writ- 


ing, as will appear in the ſequel. It was once hinted 
to him, that ſome ladies ſeemed deſirous of a ball; to 


uhich he anſwered, it was a very improper ſeaſon to 


think of diverſions. 


There is a ſtory which I ſhall take notice of, though 
not vouch for its being other than pure invention. 


Notwithſtanding as ſtrick a diſcipline was ſaid to be 
kept as poſlible, (among ſuch a number of wild men) 
it was next to impoſſible to reſtrain them from com- 
mitting of ſome diſorders : many private piques were 
revenged under colour of a public cauſe, and no vi- 
gilance could prevent ſome of the highlanders from 
marauding. Half a dozen of them had one night got 
into the houſe of Mr. ——near Kerntouloch, ix 
miles from Edinburgh, a very mortified gentleman, 
remarkable for his great charity, piety, and abſtemi- 
ous life, who lay every night in his winding-ſheet and 
coffin : the highlanders having ſecured what arms were 
in the houſe, ſet a centinel over the ſervants, and pack- 
ed up all the plate and linnen they thought they could 
carry off. The chamber where Mr. ------- lay, was 
without furniture, and thelaſt they viſited as they were 
going off; (having locked the ſervants in a room:) 
ſeeing the coftia, they concluded a corpſe was incloſed, 
and as it might have a good winding-ſheet, it would 


de pity to leave it behind them; they therefore, with a 


deſign of taking what the dead man would never miſs, re- 

moved the lid of the coffin, on which Mr.. —raiſing 

himſelf up, they were ſtruck with ſuch a panic, thiuking 
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(50) 
me Deel had taken poſſeſſion of the copſe, that they 
all took to their heels, and Mr.. running after 


them to the door, at their ruſhing out, faſtened it u- 


pon them; though the precaution was needleſs, for 


they never looked behind them, or ſlackened their pace, 
till out of ſight of the houſe. Their terror was ſo great, 
that they left all their plunder behind, and Mr. — 
loſt no individual thing. 


But to return; On the arrival of the nominal duke 
of Athol at Edinburgh, a council of war was held, and 
after ſome debate, it was reſolved to march for England. 
Accordingly they ſet out, and went to Dalkeith, where 
they ſtaid ſome few days, having advice that a de- 
tachment of Wade's dragoons were drawing near the 
borders, they ſent out parties to gain intelligence, and 
reſolved to divide the rebel army into two bodies; one - 
of which was to march towards Peebles, and the other 
towards Kelſoe, to conceal their real deſign, Not be. 
ing able to gain any intelligence, one body made a ſtay 
of fome days at Ke/ſoe, and then marched to Gedbo- 
rough, on their way to Carliſle, and joined the other 
body at Longtown, and then proceeded in one corps, 
reſolving to beſiege that town; but hearing that G-----] 
W- -- was coming by Hexham, towards Brampton, 


with deſign to give them Battle, the wanderer gave 


orders for the rebel army to march towards Brampton, 
and ſent out parties towards Heartwiltle, to gain in- 
telligence of the king's army; but receiving none, he 
with a part of the rebels, ſtaid at Brampton, reſolved 
(if G-----1#----came up) to give him battle, and the 
other part he ſent to inveſt Carliſle, which (ſome days 
after the trenches were opened) ſurrendered, as did the 


(51) 
caſtle the day following. The wanderer here reſted 
his troops ſome days; after which, (leaving a garriſon 
in Carliſle) he, reſolving to puſh forward, as Wade 
did net appear, marched to Penrith; ſrom thence to 
| Kendal, by Schap; and at Lancaſter made a ſtay of 
two days. Some of the footſmarched to Gar/ton, and 
again joined the main body the next day at Preſton» 
When they came to Maincheſter, they were joined by 
about ſeventy of that town and neighbourhood; a con- 
vincing proof, that what hopes they had of the coun . 
try's riſing in their favour, were raiſed on a very ſandy 
foundation. Here the rebels reſted two days, and lord 
George Murray went to Cogleton with a party of horſe 
and foot, (we may ſuppoſe) to encourage a riſing: it 
it was with ſuch a deſign, it is a demonſtration, that 
neither the wanderer nor he knew the Engliſh Facobites , 
No people in the univerſe know better the difference 
between drinking and fighting: it is true, the latter 
they know not practically; and we may believe they 
are ſo well ſatisfied of the truth of what they have by 
relation, that they never will. Would toaſting healths 
reduce kingdoms, and the French monarch had a body 
of theſe men in his ſervice, he would bid fair for ſue- 
ceeding in the favourite ſcheme of univerſal monarchy. 


Some of this party lord George Murray detached to 
gain intelligence of the king's forces, and heard they 
were at Newcaſtle-under-line. In their return to Con- 
gleton, they carried with them captain Yare, whom 
they took in their way, and detained him till they left 
Carliſle in their retreat to Scotland. This party ſtaid 
a day in Congleton, and then marched thro' Leek, over 
the moor, to Aſhborn in the peak, where they joined 

| G 2 


3 
the wanderer, and the day after marched to Derby, 
where- they ſtaid but two days only. As they appre- 
bended (with very good reaſon) to be ſurrounded by 
the king's forces, and had received advice that lord 
George Drummond was landed at Montroſe with ſome 
troops, cannon, and warlike ſtores, from France, a 
council of war was held, in which it was reſolved to . 
return back: The hazard ſloop was taken by theſe 
recruits landed at Montroſe: the tide being out, and 
ſhe not having water to get off, they raiſed a battery 
and obliged her to ſurrender. This was in itſelf a trifl- 


ing loſs to the government, but of great conſequence 
to the rebels. 


In conſequence of the above reſolution, the third 
day after their arrival at Derby, they left that place, 
and made one day's ſtay at Preſton, and two at Lan- 
caſter, where they propoſed to make a ſtand. To this. 
end they ſent out a party of horſe and foot, to recon- 
noiter, or get intelligence of the king's forces. Theſe 
met a detachment of G- 10 , rangers; but 
as they had a mortal averſion to the ſight of a rebel, 
they returned the way they came as faſt as their horſes 
could carry them: ſome of them quitted their ſteeds, 
and crept thro” hedges to get out of the way by the en- 
cloſures: four had the mortification to fall into the 
hands of theſe rebels, who were diſhoneſt enough to 
carry oft the horſes of ſuch as had diſmounted for the 
above reaſon. | 


hy 


Though (as I have ſaid) the rebels deſigned to make 


a a ſtand at Lancaſter, yet on better conſideration, they 
_ thought fit to continue their retreat, as they apprehend · 
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ed the king's forces would get between them and Scof- 
land, the conſequence of which need not be"mention- 
ed: the wanderer, therefore, marched his army to 
Kendall, and from thence to Penrith ; at the former, 
the lord George Murray was left with zoo men, 10 
bring up the baggage to the latter, a march of three 
days; during which, they often ſaw ſome of the king's 
horſe hovering; and ſixty or ſeventy of theſe having 
got before the rebels, between Schap and Penrith, had 
theſe horſe thrown down the ſtone walls on either ſide 
the road, the rebels muſt infallibly have abandon- 
ed their baggage; but this party, at the appearance of 
the highlanders, diſperſed, though they coaſted the re- 
bel army (at a diſtance) till they got to Clifton: the 
baggage was ſent to Penrith, and a deſign formed 
to ſurprize the light horſe : to which end, their Huſſars 
were left at a farmer's at the foot of Clifton-· moor: the 
foot convoy with baggage, and ſome horſe from Pen- 
rith, marched through the lord Lond/dale's parks to get 
behind the light horſe, who were expected to come in- 
to the moor. At Lowther houſe two men ruſhed out 
upon horſeback, who were purſued and taken, one 
proved to be a footman of the duke of Cumberland's ; 
from whom they learned, that his royal highneſs the 
night before, was within four miles ; upon which in- 
formation, an aid du camp was ſent to Penrith to ac» 
quaint the wanderer, He immediately ordered ſome 
foot to ſuccour lord George Murray, who returned to 
Clifton, and poſted himſelf in the moſt advantagious 
manner. ſoon after they ſaw the duke forming on the 
top of Clifton-moor. His royal highneſs ordered a bo- 
dy of dragoons to diſmount, and attack the poſts lord 
George Murray was in poſſeſſion of, which they re- 
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gularly did, with great reſolution; and being received 
with equal courage, (if that may be allowed a rebel) a 


very ſmart fire, from both ſides, continued for ſome 


| time ; but the rebels having greatly the advantage of 
ſituation, and about threeſcore (ſay they, forty the 
other) of the king's dragoons being killed, they were 
obliged to retire. 


Lord George Murray leaving à guard at the bridge 
of Penrith, retired with the reſt of the men into the 
town. The next day having drawn of the guard at the 
bridge, the rebel army marched to Carliſle, where they 
made a ſtay of two days; and then leaving, in that 
town, their cannon, three excepted, and baggage, 
(with a garriſon of about 200 men, under the command 
of Hamilton and Townley, the former governor of the 
eaſtle, the latter governor of the town) the reſt of the 
rebel army having croſſed the river E, (where above 
two hundred of them was drownded) ſeparated, and 
by different roads, for advantage of forage, marched 
to Glaſpow; where having remained eight days, juſt 
twice Pur longer than they were welcome, they direct- 
cd their march toward Stirling. The wanderer went 
to Banockburn, and lord George Murray to Falkirk 
where he continued on account of the ſiege of the caſtle 
of Stirling, which the rebels vainly hoped to reduce 
by force: while lord George lay at Falkirk, he from 
thence made an incurſion to Lixlithgou, and there ſeiz. 
ed upon, and carried off the magazines and proviſions 
gotten together for the uſe of his majeſty's troops, which 
entered that town the evening of the very day lord 
George retired with his plunder to join the reſt of the 
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rebel army at Banockburn, Here they remained till 


lord Fohn Drummond croſſed the firth with his troops, 
and reinforced them. On his arrival, a council of war 


was held, in which it was reſolved to give General 


Hawley battle; for the duke having reduced Carliſle, 


left his majeſty's forces under Hauley's command and, 
returned to London. | 


In conſequence of this reſult, having left a party to 
protect their works from being demoliſhed by the gar- 
riſon of Stirling caſtle, (the ſiege of which was {till con · 
tinued) they marched and attacked general Hawley, 
whom they defeated on the moor of Falkirk, 


This battle, however it might raiſe the character, 
it leſſened, very much, the number of the wanderer's 
follower's; for the highlanders daily quitted him to 
return home and ſecure the plunder they had gotten, 
As the wanderer found all hopes of reducing Stirling 
caſtle vain, his own army diminiſhing, a freſh one of 


the king's under the command of the duke, who with 


ſurprizing expedition was come to Edinburgh, ready 
to fall upon him, he raiſed the ſiege, and repaſſed the. 
Firth, Stirling-bridge being broken down by general 
Blackney, before the wanderer formed the ſiege, re. 
turned northwards, and in the night they paſſed the 
Fieth, reached Dunblain, from whence they marched 
to Crief, where a council of war being held, it was re« 
ſolved, for the greater conveniency of the rebel army, 

that they ſhould divide; the wanderer, with his bigh- 
lander's, to keep Wade's road to Inverneſs, (theſe in 
their way ſurprized the Barracks at Badenoch with a 
party of regular troops) and the horſe, with the lows 
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ae to march the coaſt road, under the command 
of lord George Murruy. The wanderer firſt arrived at 
hroerneſs, the place of rendezvous, and took the caſtle, 
which made but a few days reſiſtance, and was ſur- 
rendered before he was es by the * under lord 


George. 


After the ſurrender of this caſtle, brigadier Stapleton, 
who commanded the French piquets, marched with 
ſome of theſe, and ſome highlanders, and inveſted 
Fort- Auguſtus ; which ſurrendered after a ſhort reſiſt- 
ance, During this time, lord John, who was left to 
guard the Spey with a proper detachment, in caſe the 
king's army advanced, which lay at Aberdeen, hear” 
ing a party of Kingſton's light horſe, and fome Argile- 
ſhire men, were ſent to Keith, detached a party of hig 
rebels, which ſurprized, and cut moſt of them to 


ua PH 11135. - 


After the furrender of Fort- Auguſtus, brigadier Sta- 


pleton, with his piquets, Lochbeil's and Cappoch's peo- 
ple formed the ſiege of Fort-William; but were obliged 


to give over their enterprize. 


During the ſiege of this fort, lord George Murray, 
with the Athol men and Macpherſons, ſet out to ſur- 
prize CaſHe-Blair; and in their march ſurprized a great 
number of the Campbells, quartered at Blair-faiety, at 
Kinochins, and places adjacent; but colonel Agnew, 
who commanded ſome regular troops at Blair-caſtle, 
retired with them into the houſe, where for ſeventeen 
days he ſuffered ' great ſtraits. The caſtle was vainly 
battered with two three-pounders ſeveral days, till it 
was at length relieved by the Heſſian troops; on whole | 
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approach, lord George Murray, having but a thouſand 
men, was obliged to retire to [nverneſs. Here, having 


advice that lord Loudon Campbell, who commanded the 


troops which had withdrawn from Irverneſs, with the 
onroes and others who had joined them, were in the 
ſhire of Roſs, immediately purſued them ; but they em- 
barked at Tain, and retired into Sutherland; this put 
a ſtop to the purſuit, till boats could be got, which 
were drawn together with all poſlible expedition; and 
and the nominal duke of Perth, with ſome highlanders, 


embarked, croſſed the ferry, ſurprized the earl of Lou- 


don's people, many of whom he made priſoners, but 
the earl of Loudon and lord Preſident eſcaped. 


About the ſame time, the Hazard ſloop returning 
from France, was driven on ſhore by the Sheerneſs. 
'The money and arms which were got on ſhore, were 
ſurprized by lord Rae's people; and the officers who 


came in the Hazard, betrayed by their guide, made 
priſoners. On which account, lord Cromarty was ſent 


with a detachment to chaſtiſe that country; but want- 
ing good intelligence, he was himſelf ſurprized, and 
made priſoner at Dun · Robin · Caſtle. 


His royal highneſs having aſſembled his troops at A- 
- berdeen, and ordered proviſion-ſhips to keep on the 
coaſt to ſupply his army, and obſerve its motions, | 

marched towards the Spey. The rebel army was at this 
time divided into five different bodies, for the conveni- 


ency of ſubſiſtence; and as a ſufficient number of thera 
H 
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could not be gathered together to prevent the duke's 
paſſing the Spey, lord John Drummond's body being 
too weak to make reſiſtance, he retired towards In- 
wverneſs. 13 


- 
' 


Advice being received of the duke's motions, the re- 
bels recalled ſuch of their troops as had been ſent to 
inveſt Fort- Millʒiam; the laſt of which did not arrive C 
at their army, till the eve of the battle of Culloden, 
Whither their main body had marched the night pre- 
ceeding that eve from Inverneſ, and drew up to re- 
ceive and give the duke battle, But his royal highneſs 
having halted at Nairn, fourteen miles diſtant, the 
rebels reſolved to march that night, and attack him in 
hiscamp. They accordingly ſet forward, but the great 
diſtance made it impoſſible for them to arrive in due 
time for a ſurprize, the duke's army being under arms 
to continue their march before day. His tranſports 
were the — before got into Inverneſs bay. 


Though the ben had marched all night, they were 
four miles ſhort of Nairn when it wanted but an hour 
of day, conſequently their deſign could not be put in 


execution: wherefore it was reſolved to return and wait 
for the duke at Culloden, 


On the Duke's adyancing, the wanderer according- 
ly drew out his army on the moor above Culloden-houſe. 
His royal highneſs advanced in three columps, having 
formed as they marched. The cannon of the king's 
army began to cannonade, a diverſion the highlanders 
were not accuſtomed to, and were therefore eager to 
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come to eloſs fighting, and accordingly, having receiv* 
ed orders to attack, they ruſhed on the king's forces 


_ with a fury little ſhort of madneſs, though the wind was 


in their faces; which driving the ſmoak of an inceſſant 
hot fire from the king's troops into their eyes, the for- 
mer were hid from the latter, till they were on the 
Points of their bayonets, The reaſon I have already 
given for paſſing by the particulars of the two former 
ſet battles, may ſuffice for my not entering into a de» 
tail of this, which was attended with a complete vict- 
ory gained by the duke, and put an end to all the hopes 
of the wanderer. 


I ſhall only obſerve, that after their fruitleſs march 
to attack the duke's camp, - three thouſand of the rebel, 
deſerted him, This I have heard charged to the treach- 
ery of lord George Murray. I who have all along en- 
deavoured to be impartial, think this charge very in- 
conſiſtant witH his behaviour during this laſt battle. I 
have been told by a gentleman, who was an eye wit- 
neſs of all that paſſed before this overthrow was com- 
pleted, who is a good judge of affairs of this rough 
nature, and on whoſe word I dare rely; that lord 
George, during the action, behaved with the utmoſt 
reſolution; that the body he commanded made what 
impreſſion was made on the king's troops; actually 
poſſeſſed himſelf of ſome of their cannon, was the firſt 
who attacked, and the laſt who quitted the field. | 


Having thus kept the. wanderer company into Eng- 
land, returned with him into Scotland, and had him 


( 


d may ſay) in my eye till he was entirely rulned, I 


ſhould now / in compliment to cuſtom deſert him i in 
his abject condition. However, I will bear him com- 


— ͤ er — 
pany in his adverſity, though it is not altogether ſo 


moodiſh. But before I enter upon his forlorn ſituation, - 
I beg leave to return back, and take nottice of ſome 
particular events, which I purpoſely poſtponed, not 
to break in upon his travels, and which I flatter myſelf 


may afford ſome entertainment to the curious. 


While the wanderer was in \ Edinburgh, the 8 of 
the caſtle did not entirely engroſs his thoughts; he was 


alſo buſied in ſending diſpatches to the very northward- 
| molt par ts of the kingdom, even as far as Fohn-a- 


Great's houſe, in the county of Caithneſs, the people 
of which, were the firſt, after his appearance, 
who had promiſed him a powerfut aſſiſtance, but hi- 


| therto had not ſent him a man; not that they forgot 


him; on the contrary, they were every night drinking 
his health, and ſucceſs to his arms: poſlibly that they 


might leave none of their liquors to fall into the hands 


of the king's troops, ſhould they come that length. This 

ſort of demonſtration of their loyalty, as they call it, 

was little agreeable to the wanderer, who ſaid, There 

were not braver men than his good friends of Caith- 
neſs; that nobody propoſed to do him greater ſervice 
over a bottle at night; but his misfortune was, they 

ſurely forgot him the next morning. But the ſequel 

will ſhew, that however he might endeavour to rouze 

them by letters, it was not eaſily done. 


T he Mac-greggor's, whoſe country borders on Ar- 


gile-ſhier, to the number of about three hundred, paid 
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a greater regard to the ſummons the wanderer ſent 


to them. They roſe with an intention to ſet forward 


for Perth, to have an opportunity of joining him at 
Edinburgh, but were repulſed by the Campbells, and 
_ obliged to return home with ſome loſs. 


* 


The Macpherſons, a clan of between three or four 


hundred, (whoſe chief was Cluny Macpherſon *, a cap- 
. tain in lord Loudon's regiment, who had a hundred of 


theſe in the king's pay) aſter ſome — ſet ſorwards 
alſo for Perth, one and all. 


The next who appeared in ſupport of the wander - 
er's cauſe, were the Macintoſhes in the ſhire of Inver- 


neſs, near the town of that name. The chief of this 
clan, which conſiſts of about ſix hundred men, is cal- 


led the laird of Macintoſh, and with a hundred of his 
men was alſo a captain in the king's ſervice in lord Lou- 
don's regiment. The lady of this chief not only raiſed 
all the clan about her, but alſo inveigled away the com- 


pany her huſband commanded in the royal ſervice, as 


above ſaid, three men excepted; in a man's habit, 


headed the whole body, and traverſing the country for - 


ſome time, to augment her number, ſent them forward 
for Perth, under the command of a merchant of In- 
verneſs, of the ſame name and clan. 


All the other northern clans, who as yet had not 
publickly declared for the wanderer, were irreſolute 
' whether they ſhould join him, or ſtand neuter. Theſe 


* This gentleman lived in the country of 8 30 
miles to the ſouthward of Irverneſi, near Niven. 
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were ſir Alexander Macdonald of the iſles, who could 
raiſe eight hundred ſtout fellows; the Fraſers, whoſe 
Chief was the unhappy (though wily) lord Lovat, who 
could raiſe abouteight hundred men; the Mackenzies, 
who ars about four thouſand robuſt fighting men, well 
known to be generally diſaffefted, the chief excepted, 
who once bore the title of the earl of Seaforth, but 
ſince the year 1715, the title only of lord Fortraſe, 
a member of the Britiſh parliament, who (with great 
difficulty) kept his clan within the bounds of their duty 
to his majeſty; another branch of this clan, about one 
hundred and fifty in number, are vaſſals to the earl of 
Cromarty, alſo a Mackenzie took up arms under their 
chief, and his ſon lord Maclesd, in favour of the wan- 
derer, as is too well known, for that unhappy family. 
This nobleman was drawn in by the too powerful per- 
ſuaſions of lord Lovat, and Macdonald of Baraſdale; 
and though on his way to Perth he repented this raſh 
ſep, yet, by a wrong notion of honour, having en- 
gaged his word, he, however reluctant, proceeded to 
that . 


A part of the clan of the S. Ciaires in Caithneſs, 
(under St. Clair of S:ots-Calder, now attainted) alſo 
deſigned to take up arms for our wanderer ; but were 
prevented, by lord Loudon's regiment lying in their 
road. This clan conſiſts of near three hundred men, 
but the greater part of them well affected to his majeſty, 
arid had offered their ſervice to the king, by fir William 
St. Clair, of Dunbeath in the faid county, who came 
to London ſolely for that purpoſe, 


The Frafers were all this time in arms, under the 


- 
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command of lord Lovat's fon, but not yet determined 
on ſetting forward for Perth, the place of rendezoous 
for the northern rebels. . | 


In the interim lord Loudon arrived from London at 
Inverneſ, fent by the government, in a man of war, . | 
and to be aſſiſted with the advice and intereſt of the lord Aru / 
Preſident of Scotland who, we ſhall find, did great / 
ſervice, both to his majeſty, and to that northern part 
of the country, to the no ſmall hazard of his life. He 
employed himſelf writing, and dictating to his clerks, 

letters to the ſeveral clans, without intermiſſion night 
or day, and by his arguments, not only determined 
ſome wavering people to remain quiet, but others, be- 

fore irreſolute, to bring over their clans to his majeſty's 
ſervice, among which letter was ſir Alexander Mac- 
donald of the iſles, and the Roſes, beſide railing his 
own people, the Sutherlands, Mackays, and Guns, "TY 14 
whoſe zeal for the royal ſervice, was yet more ſtrength- | 
ened by his lordſhips ſetting before their eyes their du · 
ty to his majeſty, and the danger threatening their 
country, in the ſtrongeſt point of light; by which | 
means he gathered, to Inverneſt, a body of between ) 
two and three thouſand, whom he furniſhed with mo- 1 
ney, from his own pocket and credit, for their pay, 
till the government could remit the ſums neceſlary. * 


It is alſo well known, that the lord Preſident, by 
daily ex preſſes, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to diſſuade 4 
lord Lovat, from entering on the deſperate enterpriſe | ; 3 
he has ſince paid for with his head; in the moſt ear- | 
neſt manner entreating him to ſend his men, and join 


his majeſty's forces, the only method by which he could 


3 

- efface the remembrance of his late conduct. In return 
to theſe falutary admonitions, the lord Lovat fent a 
party of the Fraſers to his lordſhips houſe at Culloden, 
which they attacked inthe night, butthe lord Preſident 
having fortified it with cannon, and a party both with- 
in and without, they were repulſed, lolt ſome men, 
killed on the ſpot, and left their wounded, to whom 
his lordſhip's charity gave money to be cured, and 75 
ſent them to . 7 


The lord Preſident's reſolute and prudent conduct, 

kept up the ſpirits of all the loyal party eight miles to 
the ſouth eaſtward, and as many t to the north-eaſt and 
north · weſt. 


Atlength lord Lovat, who hadlifted the maſk, threw 
it quite off, and ſent his men to Perth, which deter- 
mined lord Preſident and lord Loudon, to ſend a party 
of eight hundred men to apprehend, and bring him 
priſoner to Inverneſi, which they performed without 
loſs. He was confined in Mrs. Maclean's houſe, with 
his own ſervants to attend him, and centinels placed 
at the door; where having remained ſome weeks in 
confinement, he was at laſt privately carried off, by 
ſome of his own people, to the highlands, where he 
was concealed till the wanderer returned from England. 
What more regards this nobleman's conduct, is ſo well 
| known, that it would be impertinent to relate it. ; 


During this time, ſix hundred of the Grants were un- 
der arms; but it was thought, they were for waiting 
to ſee on which ſide the ſcale would turn, before they 
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declared; wherefore the lord Preſident's letters to their 
Chief (was it ſo) could have no effect: he was probably 
reſolved to ſave his eſtate, whatever ſide prevailed ; for 
he was as vainly ſolicited by the wanderer. - After the 
battle of Culloden, however, he tendered his ſervice to 
the duke, nay, ſome ſay ſooner, as his royal highneſs 
marched from Aberdeen northward, when every one 
had reaſon to deem the affairs of the wanderer in a deſ- 


perate ſituation. 


In the interval, lord Lewis Cordon was very active 
in ſpiriting up his brother, the duke of Gordon's clan, 
in favour of the wanderer, and with about ſix or eight 
hundred, whom he had decoyed out of between four 
and five thouſand, of which the clan conſiſts, being 
joined by Glenbucket with three hundred men, took 
poſſeſſion of, and laid, Aberdeen under contribution, 
beſide obliging them to raiſe him five hundred men, or 
to pay him 5 J. foreach man wanting of that number. 
They proclaimed the wanderer's father * *, and the 
wanderer himſelf “ *, with great ſolemnity. Provoſt 
Meuriſon, and the eldermen, who kept a conſtant cor. 
reſpondence with the lord Preſident, fled the city, 
and ſtrongly ſolicited ſuccours from him and the earl 
of Loudon, who ſent a detachment of eight hundred 
men to recover Aberdeen out of the hands of the rebels: 
but they, in the interim, had quitted that city, to go 
and meet lord John Drummond, who was landed at 
Montroſe, with three piquets of the /ri{þ brigade, which 
made a hundred and fifty men, and lord John's own _ 
regiment, which conſiſted of five hundred men, two 
hundred more ſet out with the unfortunate ZXatclif, 


1 
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but were taken in their paſſage, ſo that only ſix hun- 
dred and fifty arrived, which being joined with lord ; 
Lewis Gordon's forces, they amounted to about ſeven- ; 
teen or eighteen hundred men; who hearing of the lord : 
Loudon's detachment on the road towards Aberdeen, 
marched with the greateſt expedition to get thither be- 
fore it, which they did while the other were twelve 
miles ſhort of the city at Invurury, where they intend. 
ed to lodge all night; and having no intelligence of 
this forced march of the rebels back from Montroſe» þ 
thinking themſelves in ſecurity, their men were diſ-, 
poſed in the neighbouring villages and farm-houſes, 
except one company, which ſtaid at Irourury with 
captain Monroe of Culcairn, who commanded the de» 
tachment which, the evening before, had paſſed through 
Strathbogie, near which place the ſix hundred Grants 
were under arms, having faithfully promiſed the lord 
Preſident to join captain Monroe; but they let him 
ſet forward, and, on ſecond thoughts, concluded it | 
belt to ſleep in a whole ſkin; which they took care 
- 03% 


| | | . 
3 The night that captain Monroe came to Invururys | 
{ where he quartered with one company, they were falen 
4 upon (between eight and nine at night, when it was 


. | very dark) by the whole force of the rebels under 
4 | lord John Drummond, and lord Lewis Cordon. 


They immediately aſſaulted the houſe, in which 
were Captain Monroe, and ſome other officers, ſome 


of whom were undreſſed, and going to bed. Not- 
| withſtanding this ſurprize in the dark, the rebels met 


with a very reſolute, ſharp, and obſtinate reſiſtance, 
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at this aſſault; in which, on botki ſides, there fell a 
hundred men ; of this number, ſome ſay the loyaliſts, f 
ſome again the rebels, loſt ſixty: however it is certain, 
that the captain, the officers, and their men, who were 
quartered in Invurury, behaved in ſo gallant a man- 
ner, that the particulars deſerve to be recorded in braſss 
as a monument of Scots bravery, which muſt ſtrike 
dumb, and cover with confuſion, their calumniators. 


I am ſorry I cannot (from the brevity I propoſe to my- 


ſelf) do them the juſtice I wiſhz however, I will do 


the clans that of letting my readers know, they were 
the Monroes, the Macleods, (of the clan of the laird 
of the Macleods of the iſles. member of the Britiſh - 
parliament, which ſuftered moſt) and the Roſ/es. 


Captain Monroe and captain Macleod (the chief juſt 
mentioned, now in town attending the buſineſs of the 
houſe) got off; Adam Gordon the younger, of Ardech, 


with ſeveral other officers and men, were carried priſ- 


oners to Aberdeen, and thence removed to Perth. 


The two captains above named, who made their 
way through their enemies with their ſwords, endea- 
voured (next morning) to gather their ſcattered forces 
together, join the Grants, and ſeek the rebels; but 
they could not aſſemble a body of above two or three 
hundred men; the reſt, who were diſperſed in the o- 
ther. village near /rvurury, and the neighbouring 
farm-houſes, had returned every man to his own home; 
wherefore they were obliged to retire to the town of 
Strathbogie, deſigning, (if joined by the Grants) to 

I 2 
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march back, and give the rebels battle, notwithſtand- 
ing the inequality of their numbers: but finding the 
Grants not willing to engage at ſuch odds, captain 
Monroe returned to Elgin, within ſix miles of the river 
Spey, and about twenty-eight miles from Invurury. 
Here he reſolved to ſtay for a reinforcement, which he 
ſent for to Inverneſ, and till he had again aſſembled 
thoſe which were diſperſed at Invurury, to which ha- 
bitations he ſent. Theſe not only returned to him, 
but all the Monroes, who had before ſtaid with their 
families, now left their homes, on the news of his de- 
feat, and voluntarily joined bim, determined to march 
back to Aberdeen: but the lord Preſident thought it 
imprudent to riſque ſo brave an officer, at ſo great a 
diſadvantage; wherefore the brave Monroe receiving 
diſſuaſive reafons inſtead of reſolute ſuccours, quartered 
his men in Ilgin, Forres, and Nairn; and would 
not return to Inverneſs till his aſſiſtance was there 
wanted, 


When the rebels were forced, by the duke's advanc- 
ing, to retreat from Stirling to the north, they divid- 
ed into two bodies, as I have ſaid in the foregoing 
itinerary, and a detachment, which made a ſmall bo- 
dy, under the command of Cameron of Lechheil, and 
Macdonald of Bariſdale, ſtruck off at Creif for Loch- 
aber, in order to raiſe all the men they could, with the 
greateſt expedition, to meet the wanderer at, and take 
in, Inverneſs : the root of the two larger bodies I have 
already mentioned, 


On the near approach of the rebels to Javerneſs, 
the lords Loudon and Preſident were under a neceſſity 
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of ſending to the gallant Monroe of Culeairn for afliſte 
ance, who immediately flew to ſuccour them; and 


ſoon after having had intelligence that the wanderer 


was at the lady Mackinteſhe's, in the iſle of Moyie, fix 
miles from Inverneſs, he ſet out in the night, with a 
party, to ſurprize and take him, but had not the ſuc. 
ceſs he flattered himſelf with; but returning to the ci- 
ty, aſſiſted in making it tenable, as time and circum- 


ſtances would permit, ſtrengthening (at the ſame 


time) the garriſon of the fort, for a vigorous defence : 
but having received intelligence, that the two bodies 
of rebels were upon joining, and would make a corpſe 
of near eight thouſand men, the lords Loudon and Pre- 
ſident thought proper to retire on the rebels appearing 
near the city, and leave its defence to the courage and 
conduct of the governor of the fort, the laird of Grant, 
who has been ſince broke. The prudent lord Preſi- 
dent, lord Loudon, and their men, were full late to 
make a ſafe retreat; for the muſket-ſhot, c. fell thick 
among them in croſling the ferry of Xi//ack, within 
a mile of Inverneſ. I mult here obſerve the lord Pre- 
ſident's regard for captain Monroe's merit, for he would 
not provide for his own ſaftty, till he had (however 
unwillingly) obliged that brave officer to croſs the ferry 
firſt to Killmoor, well knowing the ener of the 
rebels againſt him and his clan. 


The boats at the ferry not being a ſufficient number 


to carry over all the men, the lord Preſident ordered 


a part of them to take a round of about ſix or eight miles, 


Where (near lord Lauat's houſe) they could ford the 


river. 
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The retreat was thus made in three bodies, and all 
got ſafe on the other fide of the water, deſigning to re- 
aflemble, and encamp in the moſt convenient part of 
low Reſsſhire, The laſt party that forded, went about 
by the town of Dingwall, and through Ferindonald, 
(the country of the Monroes) and got to New Tarbout, 
or Milltoun, oppoſite to the town of Cremarty, where 
there lay three men of war. The other two parties 
came next day to that town, where they met ſix or 
eight hundred of the Sutherland's and Mackays, but 
without arms, intending for Inverneſi, to aſliſt in the 
defence of that city. Theſe people had often before 
required arms of lord Leudon, by their chiefs the carl 
of Sutherland and lord Rae ; but there was no oppor- 
tunity to furniſh them at a time requiſite. 


The naked men firſt croſſed at Cromarty-ferry, and 
were followed by lord Loudon's people that night and 
the next morning, in very ſtormy weather, and under 
a reaſonable apprehenſion of the rebels being at their 
backs, In their paſſage over, they were covered by 
the men of war, gained the Roſ5 ſide, and went to the 
pariſh of Negg, where they were hoſpitably received 
by the miniſter, Mr. Bulfoubr. being (hereabout) aſ- 
ſembled in a body, they found the rebels cloſely pur- 
ſuing them, which compelled them to retreat to Tain, 
the metropolis of Rei, where, after a ſhort conſulta- 

tion, ſome of them croſſed the Muckle ferry, three 

miles higher than Tain, and others, by a march of 
24 miles, gained the head of the ferry at Caſtle Nigore, 
where they croſſed the river of Strathoakkell, and all 
ſafely arrived in the ſhire of Sutherland, where they 
were met by lord Preſident, whom they juſtly looked 


| 
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upon as their oracle to direct them. Their firſt pre · 
caution was to guard all the palles (from the river to the 
town of Dornoch) along the ſea ſide. The duke of 
nominal Perth, &c. with a detachment of about 3000 
rebels, were very ſoon at their heels. A part of theſe © 
ſtaid at Tain, and chers marched to the head of Muckle 
ferry, in purſuit of lord Loudon's people, the ſaid lord 
having burnt all the boats at Cromarty, and ſecured 
all, on the Sutherland ide, 


The ſituation of the lords, Preſident and Loudon, . 
was here very melancholy; in want of proviſions, a 
party of the rebels purſuing them on the one ſide, 


and the dg rebels coming upon them on the 
ether, 


The nominal duke of Perth, finding it impracticable 
to reach the loyaliſts, wrote to the wanderer, who 
found means to procure boats from the ſhire of Mur- 
ray; but the Firth of that name, and the Sutherland 
coaſt being well guarded by captain Middleton, with 
three of the king's floops, theſe boats would have been 
of no uſe, had they not been favoured by a miſt, of 
Which they took the opportunity to ſend over a party, 
that landed near the town of Dornoch, and in the night 
ſurprized the few men that were with lord Loudon, 
the greater part being ſent (as ſaid) to guard the paſſes, 
the length of thirty miles, nay even the length of 
Lough ſkin, a freſh water lake, twenty four milcs long. 


Lord Loudon's men near Dornoch, after ſome reſiſt- 
. ance, were made priſoners, which obliged the others, 
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far and near, to fly to the barren mountains. The re- 
bels, after this ſucceſs, ' marched to the Little-fe 


where they ſiezed two ſhips, richly laden, one with 
the plate and effects of the inhabitants and merchants, 


and the other with arms and amunition, and about 
12000 l. of the government's, deſigned for lard Loudon; 
but the captain of the ſhip, by means of a fiſhing-boat, 
carried off this money, and lord Suther /and with him, 
to Cromarty, in queſt of the men of war; but being 
there diſappointed, in a miſt, put to ſea, and meeting 
his majeſty's loops, ſaved the caſh, lord Sutherland, 
and himſelf, from falling into their hands. 


Lord Loudon and lord Preſident, after a counci} 
held, left a detachment in theſe mountains, and ano- 
ther in the Mackays country, and with a third marched 
through the moſt ſtertile and mountanious parts of the 
country, through 4fſign, Louchbroom, Carloch, and 


Kintaile, to the north-weſt iſlands; where in ſmall - 
boats, like canoes, : with great hazard, landed in Mac- 


donalds and Macleods friendly country. The hard- 
ſhips they ſuffered in this march of 100 miles, without 
bed or bread for a fortnight, may eaſier be imagined 
than deſcribed. They were not however yet out of dan. 
ger of the party under Lochheil and Baraſdale, ſent 
(as before ſaid) from Crief to Lochabar, after the re- 
treat from Stir ling, to raiſe men, 


The lords Loudon and Preſident were (in the iſlands) 
joined by the clans, with whom they had taken refuge, 
but were {till under great ſtraits for want of neceſſaries, 
till the entire defeat of the rebels at Culloden, and for 
ſome time after. 
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In the interval, the fort of Inverneß ſarrendered to 
the wanderer, and the garriſon (the Roſes, Etc.) taken 
priſoners : but his deſign upon the Speedwell man of 
war (which lay before the town) miſcarried, by the vis 
gilance of captain Middleton, commander of the Shark. 


I muſt now mention the Caithneſs men, of whom 
we have given a character in the foregoing pages, 'The 
wanderer ſending theſe people a detachment, ſome 
few of them ſet forward to join Baraſdale, who had 
5200 men, at Dunrobin; where being joined by the 
ſaid Baraſdale, were attacked by John Mackay, mer- 
chant at Coxtown, with ſeventeen men, who enraged 
to ſee their houſes fired, fell upon them, ſeconded by 
the women, which giving the alarm to the detachment 
left in the mountains, they immediately flew to their 
aſſiſtance: the action grew ſo warm, that Bariſdale 
(with about 300 Macgreegors) retreated pretty baſtily, 
leaving the earl of Cromarty and his men, With the 
Caithneſs rebels, many of whom were killed, others 
drowned, with the carl taken and ſecured on board a 


man of war. 


The other detachment (left by the lords Preſident 
and Loudon) were not leſs active and uſeful, as they 
were the men who aſliſted to ſeize the money, and ſe- 
cure the officers which came on board the Hazard ſloop, 


as already ſaid. 


The wanderer being in n poſſeliih of Inverneſs, and 
the adjacent countries, ſent his priſoners (the Camp- 
K 
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bells, &c.) to Fance; favoured by fogs, and at leiſure 
recruited his forces; in which buſineſs the lady Mac- 
kintoſh was very active, (though her huſband was then 
priſoner with the rebels) and acted as an officer of diſ- 
tinction. The wanderer here remained quiet, till he 
went to meet the duke on Culloden- moor. 


As I was at the expence both of time and labour to 
to get informations, I thought I might ſecurely depend 
upon; and as theſe were at different times, and from 
different perſons, I could not be ſo methodical as 1 
wiſhed; and as I would advance nothing of which I 
had the leaſt doubt, I paſſed by the behaviour of the 
rebels at Glaſgow, and the particulars of the ſiege of 
Stirling Caſtle. As to the former, I had ſince found 
the accounts given me by an eye-witneſs, agrees with 
that in our public papers; and that their viſit coſt the 
inhabitants of that city about 30, ooo J. ſterling, which 
has given them an averſion (however great the honour, 
and their own hoſpitality) to-the receiving any more 
ſuch gueſts, as their entertainment, they think a little 
too expenſive. As to the liege of Stirling-Caſtle, the 
particulars I got too late to inſert, and can therefore 
only tell my reader in general, that the rebels loſt a 
great number of men, the ſloops of war ſeveral, (from 
their batteries) and the garriſon not one, | 


We will now turn our eyes to the wanderer, deprive 
ed of all hopes of making another eftort, and with 
ſinall grounds (if any) to eſcape the vigilance of his 
purſuers; from whom, eſpeſcially from the enraged 
clans, he could expect no mercy. | 


a (7 

After ſo complete a _ 3 by the intrepid 
duke, the adventurous wanderer (we may ſuppoſe) 
Was convinced of the impoſſibility of again collecting, 
or recruiting the ſcattered remains of his rebellious ar- 
my, and were that even feaſible, ſenſible that ſo ter- 
rible and total an overthrow muſt rather ſink than raiſe 
their ſpirits, to a deſire of revenging the death of their 
friends, and retriving the honour they had before 
gained, and now loſt; while on the other hand, the 
Toyal army, incenſed by the hardſhips and fatigues of 
theirlong chaſe, with conqueſt on their ſwords, would, 
every man, exert himſelf to reap freſh: laurels for their 
glorious chief, and to put an entire end' of all their 


toils. We may therefore rationally conclude, as it 


was impoſlible to redreſs, or even alleviate, the woes 
he had (by this unhappy enterprize) brought on a peo- 
ple too confident in their own courage, for which, few 
nations, if any, (the Engliſh excepted) bear a greater 


character, he turned his whole thoughts on the means 


of his own ſafety. 


Having (followed by two faithſul adherents, Sullu- 

vius and Tyronius) ecſaped from the battle, he found 
no difficulty to get to the ſmall iſland Lagubra, and 
from thence to Carkeuria, where he was received with 
open arms, and a mixture of grief, joy, and fears, by 
Sempronia, a lady who only wanted loyalty to entitle 
her to the eſteem of all who knew her. She had too 
good ſenſe not to forſee, that the conquerors would 
be diligent in their ſearch after the undone wanderer , 
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conſequently they would ſoon viſit this iſle, where it 
was impoſſible he could eſcape falling into their hands. 
No doubt they conſulted on the method the moſt prop- 
I", eu be taken for his ſafety ; but whetlier the ſending | 
*f Deuter Porcia, was the lady's on particular thought, or 


e reſult of ſuch conſultation, or whether ſhe came 
2 on a viſit , I know not, neither is it ma- 
| terial; it is certain ſhe came to them, and propoſed 

the carrying off the adventurous youth in women's 
cloaths, as her ſervant, This was unanimouſly agreed 
to, and inſtantly, as no time was to be loſt, put in 
practice. The wanderer, with great reluctance, and 
viſible grief, parted from his two faithful followers, 
and under the conduct of Porcia, went on board a 
ſmall boat, with one atrendant only, and directed 
his courſe, favoured by a thick miſt which preceeded 
a heavy ſhower of rain, to Aurea. As they drew near 
the ſhore, they heard a volley of ſhot diſcharged by 
thoſe who guarded it, who muſt have directed their 
aim by the ſound of the oars, as they could not diſco- 
ver the boat. They, however, got ſafe on ſhore, 
Porcia left the wanderer, and the ſervant, and went 
ſtrait to the houſe of a loyal gentleman, who was then 
attending on the Britiſſh Hercules, but whoſe lady 
was infected: to her ſhe imparted the news of the war. 
derer's arrival, and the place where ſhe had left him. 
This account threw her.into a fit of deſpair ; ſhe wrung 
her hands, and told Porcia, that the unhzppy youth 


was irretrievably loſt, that ſhe had raſhly led him into 


_ 
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the very jaws of deſtruction, and as there were a num- 
ber of the loyal party in the iſland, who left no place 
unſearched, it was impoſlible he could avoid being im- 
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mediately taken, ſhe let her know, that ſhe ſhould look 


upon herſelf as acceſſary to his loſs, if ſhe conſented to 


his _—_y 2 her 12 

A relation of this ua 8, of her own be way 
of thinking, deſired ſhe would compoſè herſelf, and 
he would undertake to elude the vigilance of the waz: 
derer”'s purſuer” s, and taking with him ſome refreſh- 
ments, directed by-Porcia, he ſet'ont, and ſoon found 
him, but with what thoughts he was then amuſing him. 
ſelf, 1 ſhall not take upon me to fay, but fancy they 
were different from thoſe which entertained him at his 
ſetting our in ſearch of adventures: whatever they 


were, we muſt do him this juſtice, that he endeavour- | 


ed to ſtem the tide of his misfortunes with a becoming 
fortitude. How this gentleman (whoſe name was Do- 
naldo) made himſelf known to him, as a friend, I can. 
not take upon me to relate; neither can I entertain my 
readers with their diſcourſe, but undoubtedly he in» 
formed him that he was not in a place of ſafety; for 


he conducted him from that to his own houſe, eight | 
miles diſtant, to which our wanderer travelled (in a 
manner) bare-footed, the ſoles of his ſhoes being (in 


ſome places) parted from the upper leathers. Here Do- 
nalds gave him a new pair; and after he had ſparingly 
eaten, (which he had not before done, or had any re. 
freſhment in the ſpace of fifty-three hours) he was ſhewn 


to a chamber, and after having waſhed himſelf from 


head to foot, went to bed, and ſlept ſoundly, till Do- 
naldo (the next morning) came into his room with a 
labourer's habit, and adviſing his departure from thence 
for the iſland of Treſquilada, where dwelt Mentor, 
faithful to his intereſts, conducted him to a boat be 
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had prepared. They parted in a manner (no doubt) 
ſuitable to their ſituation. 


> 


—— 


The wanderer ſafely arrived at Treſquilada, where 
he ſtaid three days with the aged Mentor, who judg- 
ing him in greater ſafety at Aurea, perſuaded his return 
thither, where he would find the old Robaſtus, who 
had eſcaped from the battle, and got ſafe to his home, 
The wanderer, (equipped by him, with a wallet, in 
Which he had put ſome - proviſions, and a couple of 
ſhirts) got to Aurea, and having there found a guide, 
who gueſſed him one of his own followers, by his ad- 
vice, laitered in the mountains till night, as there were 
many parties diſperſed through the iſland in ſearch of 
and his friends; and then ſetting forward, 
after a journey of 24 miles, they reached the dwelling 
of Robuſtus. The guide would have eaſed the wan 
derer of the load he carried ; but finding himſelf more 
able to ſupport it, as he was often obliged to ſlack his 


pace, that the other might keep up with him, he would 
not yield to it, 


The wanderer was here received with great cordi- 
ality; and the old man (after a few days) having pre- 
pared every thing neceſſary, departed with him for the 
continent, where they met ſeveral of their friends; but 
it would have been dangerous for them to continue to- 
gether, wherefore they diſperſed, to provide each for 
his own ſafety. Three of theſe fell in with a party. 
of the loyaliſts, and refuſing to ſurrender, on the con- 
trary making a deſperate defence, two were killed, and 
the third (as he fell) aid, you need not ſeek me longer, 

you have murdered your p. He had received many 
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wounds, both pittol-ſhot and from the ſword, and ly- 


ing ſenſleſs, and without motion, they (from what he 
ſaid in falling, and from his ſize, age, and reſolution) 
concluded him the wanderer, The report being ſpread 
of his death, it ſoon flew to London, and in the north 
made the loyaliſts more remiſs in their ſearch. 


Some of the rebel party finding theſe three bodies, 
and the Curtius (for ſo we call him, who was taken 
for the wanderer) had ſome life in him, they earried 
him to a hut at ſome diſtance; from whence being 
brought to life, he was conveyed to a place more re- 
mote, where ſuch care was taken of him, that he reco- 
vered, and got oft to France. | 


It is ſaid, Curtius and his companions threw them - 
ſelves purpoſely in the way of the loyaliſts, to fall a 
ſacrifice to the wanderer's ſafety. However wrong they 
were in their principles, if this was ſa, we mult ac- 
knowledge the action couragious; and that it is a great 
pity, that men, ſo prodigal of life, ſhould live in error. 


Not long after this, the wanderer (who ſtrayed about 
the mountains, almoſt periſhed with hunger and fa- 
tigue) drew towards the ſea coaſt, in hopes of finding 
ſome French ſhips hovering upon it. He met ſeveral 


of his followers drawn thither by the ſame hopes, which, 


after three days long expectation, were gratified ; for 
two ſhips appeared, and making the known ſignals, 
which were anſwered from the ſhore, they ſent their 
boats. The wanderer and his friends (in which num» 
ber was Curtius) loſt no time, but immediately embark- 
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ed, and the wind favouring, . HE landed in 
France. 


The wanderer, probably cured of all inclination to 
the undertaking again fuch perilous adventures, and 
and ſatisfied if he had any invitations or promiſes to in. 
duce his entering upon this, from which he ſo narrow- 
ly eſcaped out of our iſland, how little confidence he 
- ought to repoſe in them. Nay, if France really deſign- 
ed he ſhould, and hoped he would, ſucceed in thig 
enterprize, he ought, by dear-bought experience, to be 
-convinced, how little it is in her power to afford him 
ſuccours ; nay farther, that were ſhe in earneſt, were 
all in the intereſt of his cauſe armed, and collected in 
one corps, (which is an abſurdity to think feaſible) what 
could undiſciplined men do, tho' (allow them for ar- 
guments ſake) of ſuperior number, againſt regular 
troops and artillery ? and how could France afford them 
any aſſiſtance, while we are maſters of the ſea, and his 
majeſty's allies can pour into England what number of 
veteran troops ſhould be required, if neceſſary, which 
is evidently their intereſt to do, and is an gation 
incumbent on them. 


A LIST of the perſons who attended the WANDERER 
when he ſet ſail for Scotland. 


The Marquiſs of Tullibardine. 
Mr. Sheridan. | f 
Kelly. 4055 
| Strickland. 
3 - Buchannan. : : cl) 6444 
Two of the Macdonalds. 
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